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AUSTRIAN GERMANY. 


HE Constituent Assembly of German Princes has been 

the most conspicuous political feature of this week. 

It has been noticed, with affected levity, by the Parisian 
journalists ; and, by some of our London contemporaries, 
with a degree of complacency which yet we cannot share. 
It is indeed a singular transaction, and, in our view, it is 
significant of some momentous changes in the situation 
not only of Germany, but of the whole Continent. For it 
has, ever since the reign of Charles V., been observed that 
upon the peace and security of that central region the 
general interests of Europe materially depend. Not that 


the divisions of German, like those of Italian, territorial | 


sovereignty have so often presented to the grasping avarice 
of foreign Powers a tempting and easily accessible prize. 
Though despoiled, beyond recovery, of more than one fair 
province by her Western neighbour,—though repeatedly 
invaded by French armies, though robbed by Louis XIV., 
and robbed again by Napoleon after the lapse of a hundred 
years,—Germany has yet contrived to remain substantially 
intact, resisting foreign conquest after all, whilst Italy has 
become the prey in turn of each successive military monarchy 
that has pretended to universal dominion. If Germany, too, has 
suffered in many historical wars, it is rather by the restless 
and intriguing behaviour of her own princes,—it is by 
their selfish contentions, at one period for the crown of an 
elective Empire,—at another period, for the leadership of a 
religious faction,—and in later times, for the ambition of 
directing, in alliance with the first-class Powers, the general 
policy of Europe,—that such disasters have been brought 
upon her. Often, indeed, have the German States been 
embroiled in mutual quarrels by a fatal disposition, for the 
mere dynastic aggrandisement of their princes, to seek the 
aid of one or other of the great foreign Powers. But 
since the reconstruction of Federal Germany, after the 
Treaty of Vienna, without the title of an Empire, and with 
some thirty, instead of six hundred, reigning sovereigns, 
that part of Europe has enjoyed a comparative immunity 
from the evils of war. The Germans of this generation 
have had less war upon their hands than any other nation 
in our time. Austria, indeed, has had enough of it, 
between 1848 and 1859; but Germany has not been 
seriously menaced, or called upon to measure her strength 
against any formidable foe. Yet we are continually told 
that she feels uneasy because of the military weakness of 
her Federal organisation, which is now, therefore, to be 
rendered more compact, so that her warlike resources may 
be the more readily available to resist an attack from 
Russia or France. It is hard to say that we do not 
believe in the sincerity of these apprehensions, They are 
loudly professed, not only by some of the German Princes, 





but also by very many of the German people. Their demand 
for a closer political unity, as essential to preserve their 
national independence, has an air of zealous patriotism, 
which does at the first glance appeal to our favour. But 
we suspect that this plan of a reconstitution of the Federal 
system, upon which most of the German sovereigns, con- 
vened at Frankfort, have suddenly agreed, is one contrived 
for very different objects. If it were, indeed, meant for no 
other purpose than to consolidate the defensive forces of 
Germany, we might look with satisfaction upon this move- 
ment as an additional guarantee of European peace. [f, 
on the contrary, it be designed to link the whole German 
Confederation to the complicated policy of Austria, we 
fear that it may be fraught with the most disastrous con- 
sequences, both to Germany and to Europe. There can be 
no question of Continental politics which more urgently 
demands our attention. 


Against what supposed danger of a foreign aggression 
is Germany thus hastily called upon to set her house in 
order, and to improve the fortifications of her political and 
military system? We heard but the other day, as we have 
repeatedly heard from the idle alarmists who gossip in 
foreign correspondence, that there was some chance of a 
French attempt at conquest on the Prussian banks of the 
Rhine. Is it to provide against this contingency of the 
next European war,—is it for the sake of preserving to 
the kingdom of Prussia an out-lying portion of its do- 
minions, that the Emperor of Austria has summoned his 
vassals to Frankfort, and invited them to place their States 
and subjects under the charge of a Directory, in whose 
councils Austria will dictate? If such be the real object of 
these princely deliberations at Frankfort, which the King of 
Prussia alone refuses to attend, it seems a wonder that he 
is so backward to appreciate the disinterested kindness of 
his Federal colleagues. They have given themselves a great 
deal of trouble, in the past week,—an Emperor, four Kings, 
half a dozen Electors or Grand Dukes, with many lesser 
Dukes, and other Sovereign Princes, meeting in the city of 
Frankfort, and sitting there day by day, to consult how they 
may strengthen the fabric of German unity, with a view to 
prevent the French empire from annexing the Rhenish 
provinces! How is it that the King of Prussia, to whom 
those provinces belong, will have nothing to say to the 
new Federal scheme? Surely, we may be somewhat 
incredulous of this pretext of the risk of a foreign invasion 
necessitating a closer perpetual league of the German 
States, when the State whose dominions are the most 
exposed alone declines to take part in framing their new 
Constitution! The truth, however, is that, by the existing 
German @onfederation, Prussia already possesses a sufficient 
claim to be assisted by the whole of Germany, in the event 
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of her Rhenish provinces being attacked by France. The 
Confederation, as it is, expressly guarantees te each of its 
members the security of all its German territories. It is 
Austria, and not Prussia, that wishes to alter the terms of 
the Confederation ; because it is Austria, not Prussia, that 
owns an extensive empire composed of many foreign 
provinces in which Germany has no concern. It is 
Austria that would obtain a Federal guarantee for her 
Italian, Hungarian, and other non-German dominions, with 
the collective forces of Germany at her command to pro- 
secute her Danubian and her Polish schemes. We know 
not why Germany and Europe should be congratulated upon 
this arrangement. Austria, it is true, has enjoyed the 
repute of a Conservative and pacific statesmanship. She 


sits upon the throne of an empire so full of combustible | 








elements, that she is in no hurry to brandish the torch of 


war. But it ison the path of war that her throne is built 


—on the border-lands between diverse hostile nationalities, | 
and on the edge of Turkey, which is an inevitable precipice | 


of confusion and strife. It may certainly be predicted that | 
the next great war in Europe, for whatever cause it be | 


waged—for Poland, or Venice, or the reversion of the 
Ottoman Empire—will involve Austria in the quarrel, 
whether her antagonists be France and Italy on the one 
side, or Russia on the other. The German Confederation, 
with this new-fangled Directory and Federal Council which 


the Emperor of Austria has imposed upon it, will then find | 
itself bound to fight all the Austrian battles from which it | 


has hitherto stood calmly aloof. There can be no doubt 
that this is the real object of the Austrian scheme. By what 
has been settled at Frankfort this week, a Directory, com- 


posed of the sovereigns of Austria, Prussia, and Bavaria, | 


with two or three votes distributed among the smaller Kings 
and Grand Dukes, will dispose of the Federal diplomacy, 
the Federal army, and the Federal finance ; with the advice 
of a Council, formed of the representatives of one-half the 
German Governments (seventeen out of thirty-four), whilst 
the other half, though nominally sovereigns, will be excluded. 
Since Austria can at all times make sure of the adhesion of 
Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, and most of the other second-rate 





to keep watch over those habits of our modern legislation 
which temd to merease the arbitrary powers of Mimisters of 
State. We must own to feeling, sometimes, a little jealousy 
of the Home Offiee, especially when the Whigs are in. The 
heads of that respectable party are beset with some perilous 
notions of the omnipresence of Government, and of its 
controlling authority in all the great and small affairs of our 
social life. The periods of their ascendancy have always 
been marked by issuing various Commissions of Inquiry, to 
find new occasions for enabling the Home Secretary to 
regulate matters which would naturally be left to private 
convenience, restricted only by the common law of the land. 
Lord Melbourne, speaking more as a Liberal than as a 
Whig, might well say to his colleagues, “Can’t you let it 
alone?” Perhaps Lord Palmerston, with equal good sense 
and good humour, may likewise feel disposed to say so when- 
ever it is proposed to make a gratuitous addition to the 
functions and responsibilities of some over-zealous member 
of the Cabinet. But it is likely that the Premier lets each 
of them indulge his own ambition in merely departmental 
matters, until they do something very unpopular, which 
becomes a scandal denounced by the Press and the House. 
Sir George Grey, above all, who undertakes to look after the 
whole of our domestic civilization, is usually left to his own 
devices, while not complained of in the Times. The pam- 
pering of convicted felons in prison, or turning them loose 
with tickets of leave, was an abuse that resulted simply 
from injudicious management of our penal system, which is 


| properly committed to the care of the Secretary of State. 


But the Home Office is not content with such troubles 
and reproaches as are incurred by its responsibility for those 
institutions belonging to the internal government of the 


State which it has more especially to direct. Prison 


States, while Prussia cannot rely upon a single follower, this | 


constitution will practically reduce all the German States, in 
their Federal capacity, to be the subservient tools of the 
Court of Vienna. 

And this new Federation will be no less fatal to the 
independence of their domestic government than to 
the continuance of their fortunate exemption from the 
occasions of European strife. An Assembly of the Princes, 
convened every three years, will make such laws and 
regulations as it pleases touching the most intimate 
affairs of every German State,—*the liberty of the press, 
the right of association, the right of domicile,” which are 
the dearest personal and political rights of a citizen ; “ beside 
other matters of inferior importance.” And the decrees 
of this despotic legislature—for we take no account what- 
ever of the Assembly of Delegates, which may talk and pass 
resolutions, but may not enact—will be enforced, without 
any reference to the laws and jurisdictions of particular 
States, in every part of Germany. The German princes, in 
short, with the exception of the King of Prussia, have sold 
their own sovereignties, and the whole mass of their own 
subjects, to the Emperor of Austria. This is the amount of 
what they have done. But will the bargain be ratified by the 
forty millions of German people? Of those forty millions, let us 
remember, the German subjects of Austria are less than 
eight. Will the remaining thirty-two millions, a great 
nation, hitherto, like the Italians before 1860, vaguely con- 
scious of the destined unity of their public life, and yearning 
to realize, in the grand and simple form of a National State 
Government, the common kindred of their noble race, be 
satisfied with such a future asthe Austrian scheme prepares 
for them? We do not believe that they will. It is far 
more likely, in our opinion, that, sooner or later, in one of 
those wild fits of revolutionary enthusiasm, which now and 
then shake the established order of Continental politics, the 
new German Confederation, based upon the consent of thirty 
princes, will topple down by the overthrow of a good number 
of their thirty thrones. 








THE HOME OFFICE STOPPING THE WAY. 


VERY now and then, it is said, the British Constitution 
is in danger. Despite the political alarmists, it thrives 
in vigorous preservation after all, It is prudent, however, 








discipline, the police, the gallows itself, are under the 
immediate guardianship of this Ministry; the county 
sessions, the local magistracies, the municipal corporations, 
are kept under its wing. All this is not enough for its 
itching fondness to sit upon. The ubiquitous activity, the 
universal information of the Home Office must superintend 
much of the business of common life. Sir George Grey is 
armed with a sort of prohibitive despotism, to the end that 
all nuisances in town and country may be put down. The 
old popular idea of a nuisance was that of something offensive 
to the neighbourhood, and therefore to be tried and eon- 
demned by a local jurisdiction. It has been reserved for 
this age to discover, for instance, that a disagreeable and 
unwholesome smell, or the dank vapours of an over- 
crowded graveyard, or the smoke of a factory-chimney, may 
as well be adjudicated upon, at a distance of two hundred 
miles, by official noses at Whitehall. Thus, by himself 
alone, upon the simple report of a Government inspector, 
and without asking for the resolution of any local body, or 
the verdict of any tribunal, the Secretary of State will order 
that the ancient burial-ground of a parish, in some remote 
town or village, shall be shut up for ever. Now, we are 
fairly desirous of promoting sanitary reform. We know 
that the efficient operation of the Burials Act has, in many 
cases, detected and put an end to the shameful and dan- 
gerous practice of cramming dead bodies into a small plot of 
earth which was long ago filled with their ancestors, and 
which had become, to those living near it, a cause of disease 
and death. But we donot wish to see the same peremptory 
and dictatorial mode of procedure in dealing with every kind 
of alleged nuisance. It seems to us, that the old English 
principle of local self-government, and another old English 
principle, trial by jury, ought not to be wholly set aside in 
our legislation upon these matters. It is certainly most 
advantageous, in the case of a burial-ground, to procure the 
aid of a Government inspector, who being, like Dr. Suther- 
land and Mr. P. H. Holland, a physician or man of science, 
can examine and report upon it. But when it was enacted 
that Sir George Grey, without further consultation, and 
with no appeal from his decision, might at once decree the 
closing of the old churchyard of St. Simon Stylites in the 
borough of Middlebridge, on the mere recommendation of an 
official visitor from London, this was to introduce the 
French Imperial system of centralised governmental 
authority in its most rigid form. We do not mean, how- 
ever, to discuss the expediency of that measure, which has 
now pretty well accomplished its object, though it has 
done so with no small disturbance of local interests and 
habits. It might, perhaps, have been better to have placed 
the Government inspector in direct communication with 
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the parish vestries, town councils, or other local boards, 
instead of with the Home Office; and to have made it, 
in these cases, his duty to call upon the local authorities 
by themselves to abate the evil ; which if they neglected 
to do, he should, as a public prosecutor, indict them for 
2 nuisance. And we fear that, by the unchecked abso- 
lutism of the Home Office, in this and similar matters, 
an inordinate conceit of its superintending wisdom has 
been engendered, which sometimes threatens both ridiculous 
and vexatious results. 


We may find rather a curious instance of this, in the 
recent application of one clause of the Locomotive Act of 
1861, for regulating the use of steam-carriages on the common 
roads. In our description, last week, of the elephantine 
performances of Bray’s Traction Engine, as employed by the 
Admiralty in Woolwich Dockyard, we alluded to that 
foolish piece of legislation by which the public may, at 
Sir George Grey’s sole will and pleasure, be deprived of the 
services of a most useful mechanical contrivance, without 
once consulting the local guardians of the public convenience, 
or taking the opinion of a Court ora jury. It is worth while 
again to point out the mischievous absurdity of this enact- 
ment,as a glaring illustration of that political vice to which we 
have referred. The Whig tendency towards governmental 
centralisation still peeps out, in thus gratuitously furnish- 
ing the Secretary of State with excessive powers, usurped 
from the jurisdiction to which these matters properly belong. 
Nobody would claim for the inventors of steam locomotion 
a right to ride rough-shod over the public highways, without 
regard to the safety of horse and foot-passengers, or to the 
good repair and order of the roads. It is very reasonable 
that these conditions be secured, by such local authorities as 


are entrusted with the maintenance of the highways, as well | 


as by the common law, which prohibits every sort of public 
nuisance. But what has Sir George Grey to do with 
matters like these? The Home-office might just as well be 
empowered to regulate the ordinary traffic of coaches and 
waggons in the streets of every town, and in the byeways of 
every rural parish throughout the kingdom. It might just 
as well prescribe the sweeping of their pavements, the 
removal of stalls, the cleansing of gutters, the setting back 
of shop-front projections, and other such details, which are 
suitably left to the control of some municipal body. Who, 
then, should have the power to decide where the Italian 
organ shall grind its doleful music, and where the nursemaid 
shall wheel the baby’s perambulator, and where the truant boy 
shall trundle his hoop? Who but Sir George Grey? And 
this must take place not only in the metropolis, which is, by 
the police organisation of Scotland-yard, a sort of “ District 
of Columbia” subject to the immediate rule of the central 
Government ; but it must likewise be admitted in every city, 


borough, village, or remote and scarcely-peopled district of 








England and Wales, despite the old-fashioned idea of self- | 


government, at least in these minor matters, reserved to the 
municipal and parochial republics of this country. The 
paternal authority of a Secretary of State for the Home 
Department would thus bring Downing-street interference 
to every man’s door. 


These, indeed, are the logical consequences of that sort of 
legislation which carelessly and rashly multiplies the discre- 
tionary powers of the Home Office, for the probibition, here or 
there, of things lawful and even laudable in themselves. This 
Act of Parliament (24th and 25th Victoria, chap. 70) declares 
in its preamble, that the use of locomotives upon turnpike and 
other roads ‘‘is likely to become common,” and that “ it is 
desirable ” to amend the existing Turnpike Acts with a view 
to facilitate their use, by levying moderate tolls upon them. 
Yet this Act proceeds to give Sir George Grey and his suc- 
cessors absolute power to forbid all locomotives, of whatever 


kind or description, in any specified districts ; and at the | 


same time, to forbid any specified kind or description of 


locomotives, all over the kingdom. These provisions, taken | 


together, might obviously be so applied as to prevent any 
locomotive ever being used upon any common road, although 
it was the professed object of the Act of Parliament to fix 
a moderate tariff of turnpike tolls, with a view to their 
general introduction. A stupid ineonsistency like this can 
only be accounted for by the mamner in which the House of 
Commons, at the sleepiest hour of the evening, going into 
committee upon a bill, will permit the addition of some 
odd clauses, proposed by one or another individual member, 
which are either quite foreign to the original intention of 


the bill, or perhaps framed with an insidious design to make 


it abortive in its effect. We will not impute to the author 
of the fifth clause of the Locomotive Act of 1861 that he 
deliberately sought to prevent altogether the introduction of 
steam-carriages upon the public roads. 

The House of Commons had, indeed, favourably decided 
this question thirty years before. Steam traffic upon our 
railways was then in its infancy, but? the ingenious machines 
of Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney had shown its practicability in 
the City-road. A Committee of that House, as long ago as 
1831, resolved, after sufficient investigation, that such 
carriages, travelling ten miles an hour, up and down hifls, 
were perfectly safe for the passengers; that, if properly 
constructed, they need not be nuisances to the public ; and 
that they would cause less wear to the roads than the 
carriages drawn by horses do. Mr. Bray’s invention ‘has 
been hitherto applied to none but the heaviest kind of traffic, 
as we saw it conveying goods to the Great Exhibition last 
year. Not one street accident has ever resulted from this 
Traction Engine, while for the advantages of cheapness and 
efficiency, noticed by the Committee of 1831, it is vastly 
superior to others. Nothing can be easier than to make 
light and nimble locomotive carriages upon this principle, 
which, discharging no steam and making no noise, would be 
adapted to run without the slightest inconvenience in the 
most crowded London streets. No engineer can doubt the 
practicability of making a steam omnibus, which, built for 
that particular service, might safely pass through Cheapside 
at the hour of High Change; while the utility of the loco- 
motive steam-labourer for military transport, for agricultural 
or mining purposes, and for commercial traffic, as an auxiliary 
to the railways, is abundantly proved. 

The intention of the Legislature in 1861, as recommended 
by the Committee of 1831, was to remedy a defect of the 
Turnpike Acts, by which the turnpike trustees were either 
unable to charge any toll upon locomotives, or could fix the 
toll at a prohibitory rate. It was certainly not intended 
that the Home Office should put a stop to this great 
improvement in our means of conveyance. Such, however, 
is the effect. "While the late Sir George Lewis was at the 
Home Office, he would not consent to interfere with the 
steam-carriages on roads. Sir George Grey, not satisfied with 
having forbidden, by his order in April last year, the use 
of any kind of steam-propelled vehicle, except at night, 
within the metropolitan limits, has arbitrarily extended 
his prohibition to such towns as Dover, Cambridge, Bury 
St. Edmund’s, Croydon, Thrapston, and Bassingbourn, where 
the ordinary street traflic, for aught that Sir George Grey 
knows, may be immense. He has, more recently, by an 
order of the 1st August, 1863, put a stop to the working, at 
least in the day-time, of a Traction Engine employed by the 
contractors for the Mid Wales Railway, upon a certain road 
“between Builth and the Three Cocks, in the parish of 
Glasbury,” with which the Home Office is, of course, most 
intimately acquainted. 

This travelling mechanical power, which has so many uses, 
should at least be allowed fair play. Wherever, not ‘being 
properly constructed for the ordinary roads, it may be found 
a nuisance, let it be indicted before the ordinary courts, 
and condemned by an English jury; or let the municipal 
authorities, the turnpike trustees, the parish vestries, the 
City Court of Aldermen, or the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, exercise whatever legal powers they may possess to 
regulate the steam traffic, as well as the horse traftic, of their 
local highways. But in the name of free trade and com- 
mercial enterprise, in the name of scientific invention, in 
the name of those maxims of popular liberty and self- 
government which have pervaded our English legislation, 
we do protest against a peremptory determination of this 
matter by the timidity, the partiality, or the caprice of a 

| single Minister of State. 








THE AMERICAN ARMIES. 


OTWITHSTANDING all the advice which ‘thas been 

so fruitlessly lavished upon the American people 
during the last two years, it is tolerably clear that neither 
the North nor the South have any intention of concluding 
the contest. At the beginning, many attempts were made 
to settle the dispute by means of some sort of compromise— 
but these attempts all failed. ‘Within the last few weeks it 
was said that General Halleck had received some intimation 
of an intention, on the part of the Southern leaders, to 


| propose terms of peace, and that the Republican leaders of 
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the North had determined to meet at Washington for the 
purpose of considering the proposed terms. But this intelli- 
gence is now contradicted, and one of the things most certain 
seems to be, that both sides are reorganizing their armies to 
renew the struggle as soon as possible. But at present the 
field of operations is so far South, that the summer heat 
renders it absolutely necessary to suspend almost all military 
movements. Independently of this, the armies of Lee 
and Meade require repose, whilst in the West, Grant has 
enough to do to make his footing sure along the Mississippi, 
and to clear the State of Arkansas of the troops under 
Kirby Smith. Rosecranz is still halting on the borders of 
Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee ; so that the only active 
operation which is now in progress is the siege of Fort 
Wagner, and possibly the bombardment of Fort Sumter, 
which guards Charleston Harbour. 

In this pause of the conflict it is not unnatural that those 
who take an interest in the matter should endeavour to 
form an estimate of the resources which still remain in the 
hands of the rival parties. It was for some time thought 
probable that the want of money would bring the war to an 
end, but the same prediction has been made in every war, 
and it has uniformly turned out erroneous. Both the North 
and the South will undoubtedly, at the conclusion of the 
war, find themselves encumbered with a load of debt which 
may or may not be repudiated. But it is difficult to under- 
stand how the want of money should compel the North to 
sue for peace before the South is reduced to the same 
extremity. This question, indeed, has never been discussed 
in the American newspapers. The only question that is 
discussed is the number of men still available for warlike 
purposes. It must be remembered that since the war broke 
out, no terms of accommodation have been proposed by 
the Government on either side; nor, indeed, is there any 
distinct party either in the North or in the South which is 
in favour of peace on any terms. Both parties seem deter- 
mined to fight it out. Both parties admit that numbers 
must ultimately prevail, and therefore it is natural enough 
that the public writers on both sides should devote much 
space to the discussion of the numbers of men who can still 
be brought into the field. 

Before proceeding to give the rival estimates it may be 
convenient to state the comparative population of the 
Free and Slave States, according to the official returns 
of 1860. 


In the 19 Free States the population was ... 18,907,753 
In the 15 Slave States the free population was 8,292,782 
In the 15 Slave States the slaves were 3,950,511 





Total “9 Ge ... 31,151,046 





In the Free States the number of persons 








subject to military duty was * .» 2,479,633 
In the Slave States the number of persons 
subject to military duty was 982,366 
Now, according to the statement of the 
Times’ correspondent, who accompanies 
General Lee, the number of fighting men 
at the beginning of the war was ... ... 1,000,000 
Of these, there have perished or been dis- 
abled i. aes it ate re 160,000 
840,000 
But as each year brings into the field ay 40,000 
boys who have attained the fighting age, 
There must be a fighting population of 880,000 





This correspondent goes on to say that, just after the 
battle of Gettysburg, the Confederates had 400,000 men 
under arms, and therefore there must have been at least 
480,000 still capable of being called into the field. 

But it is obvious that this estimate is considerably exagge- 
rated. In the first place, it estimates the fighting population 
even higher than the census. In the second place, it assumes 
that the armies of the South amount to 400,000 men, at the 
very time when Lee was compelled to fall back from 
Pennsylvania, when Bragg was compelled to fall back before 
Rosecranz, and when Johnstone found it impossible to collect 
a sufficient number of troops even to attempt tlre relief of 
Vicksburg or of Port Hudson. In the third place, it 
must be observed that this correspondent allows nothing 





for those who must stay at home to guard the families of the 
planters and to control the slaves. Nor is any allowance 
made for those who have deserted their standards or avoided 
service. If the South had, indeed, 400,000 men in the field 
at the time when the 7%mes correspondent wrote his letter, 
it is incredible that Jefferson Davis would have written the 
letter which he did write to General Lee, iu reply to his 
urgent demand for reinforcements. According to that letter, 
Jefferson Davis demonstrated that it was impossible to 
comply with General Lee’s request. Beauregard could not 
spare a man, and all that could be spared of Bragg’s army 
had been sent to Johnstone, who still found it impossible to 
relieve Vicksburg, or to help General Lee. Indeed, accord- 
ing to this same letter, Bragg had been so much weakened, 
that he had been compelled to fall back before Rosecranz. 
Nor would the President of the Confederate States have 
issued that passionate proclamation in which, whilst ad- 
mitting that the South are hard pressed, he maintains. 
that if they will only exert themselves, victory is within 
their grasp, and concludes by conjuring the women to drive 
the renegades into the field. 

“T grant,” he says, “a general pardon and amnesty to 
all officers and men within the Confederacy, now absent 
without leave, who shall, with the least possible delay, 
return to their proper post of duty ; but no excuse will be 
received for any deserter beyond twenty days after the 
first publication of this proclamation, in the State in which 
the absentee may be on the day of publication.” 

In the last place it must be observed, that all men between 
18 and 45 have now been called into active service, and 
that the 1,000,000 fighting men, upon whom the Zimes- 
correspondent reckons, are the fighting men in the fifteen 
slave states. But it is important to remember that of these 
fifteen states as many as eight are either occupied by Federat 
troops or on the west side of the Mississippi. Some deduc- 
tion ought to be made on this account, and it may be 
doubted whether the whole fighting population of the States 
of Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North and South Carolina, 
and Virginia amounts to more than 500,000. Thus, assum- 
ing the statement of the 7imes’ correspondent, that the men 
under arms amount to 400,000, it would follow that there 
are only 100,000 men who can still be called into the field. 
It is somewhat remarkable, however, that this estimate 
agrees with that contained in the Columbus Times, pub- 
lished in Georgia. According to that journal the number of 
fighting men which may still be brought into the field is 
90,000 ; but of these, it is said by a Northern journalist 
that only 50,000 will be fit for active service. 

Looking now to the rival armies between the Mississippi 
and the eastern sea-board states, they consist of four great 
divisions. Ist. There is the Confederate army of Lee, 
80,000 strong, with its base at Richmond, opposed to the 
Federal army of Meade, 70,000 strong after the ‘battle of 
Gettysburg, but now probably 90,000, with its base at 
Washington. 2nd. There is the army of Beauregard at 
Charleston, reckoned at 30,000, opposed to the Federal 
army under Gilmore, now engaged in the siege of Fort 
Wagner. 3rd. There is the Confederate army of Bragg, 
perhaps 40,000, opposed to that of Rosecranz, reckoned at 
60,000 men. And 4th. There is the Federal army of Grant 
and Banks, which must amount to 80,000 men, opposed to 
all the troops under Johnstone and the commandant at 
Mobile. 

This estimate is probably too low, but even according 
to it the Federals in the field must be 260,000 strong, 
whilst the Confederates must a little exceed 200,000. It 
is obvious that neither party consider themselves strong 
enough to take the field, for both have had recourse to the 
conscription, and both Presidents have admitted in public 
documents that more men are imperatively needed. 





THE STATE OF GREECE. 


6 he publication of the correspondence relative to the 

election of Prince William of Denmark to the throne 
of Greece, and showing the condition of that country, is now 
very & propos to explain a situation which has lasted so long 
as to come at last to be deemed inexplicable, and incapable 
of a satisfactory settlement. The Greeks have elected Prince 
William their king, and he has accepted the crown proffered 
him. Yet the Government of the country is still provisional. 
It is the prize for which ignoble factions contend and fight ; 
while Prince William seems in no hurry to leave his northern 
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home to circle his brows with the golden diadem of Greece. 
But all that he asked for has been given. Why doth the 
King tarry ? 

The truth is, though it has only been allowed partially, 
and then by accident, to transpire, that the Greeks are not 
such subjects as most men would care to govern, or even to 
live amongst. The country is kept in a state of anarchy by 
the selfish intrigues of worthless men. This view is fully 


justified by the officially recorded opinions of the English, 


French, and Russian Ministers at Athens,.and by the few 
accounts that have been permitted to reach Europe, of the 
horrible deeds that have been perpetrated. The reader will 
remember that on the last day of June and the first days of 
July Athens was disgraced by a sanguinary struggle for power 
between the rival factions—the party of Canaris, Grivas, and 
Coroneos, against the party of Boulgaris and his supporters. 
Strange to say, Canaris had been the intimate friend of 
Boulgaris, and often indebted to him for protection in the 
Isle of Hydra. We have no intention to recount the par- 
ticulars of this disgraceful riot ; but we allude to it because 
it provoked the expression of an opinion from the repre- 
sentatives of the three protecting Powers, which may 
serve as a guide to learn the real condition of Greek 
society. The ambassadors of England, France, and Russia 


wrote a joint note to the National Assembly, in which | 


they stated—“ They do not hesitate to affirm that in | defence. None of the authors of these hideous crimes have 


their opinion the horror of the fratricidal struggle | 


which their efforts have just arrested has not even its 
excuse in those mistaken patriotic sentiments which have 
too often armed against each other the members of the 
same nation. There are here—the undersigned plainly 
declare that such is their unanimous conviction—there are 
here only culpable ambitions of which nothing can dissimu- 
late the profound misery, and which dispute for themselves 
an ephemeral power at the risk of plunging the entire 
nation into an abyss which may be the ruin of its destiny.” 
Although the note—in which we fancy may be detected the 
fine Roman hand of M. Bourée and the exuberance of his 
style—is ridiculous in argument and literary composition, 
it is nevertheless worthy of credit, as a deliberate and 
solemn assurance from the representatives of the protecting 
Powers. 


Bat let us see what is the conduct of the demos, and of 
that valiant soldiery whose maintenance has exhausted the 
Greek treasury. For this purpose, we cannot do better than 
refer to official documents laid before Parliament. In the 
early part of the spring there was an Austro-French eques- 
trian company performing at Athens, and the female 
members of the troupe were repeatedly subjected to acts of 
violence from the Greek soldiers who mounted guard in the 
circus. These were consequently replaced by National 
Guards and gendarmes. Oue evening, two of the female 
performers were returning home escorted by a Greek officer 
and the manager of the Austrian department, and while 
crossing a public square they were attacked by a band of 
thirty or forty soldiers, who succeeded in obtaining posses- 
sion of one of the women. During the fray, the armed 
patrol, employed to maintain order, came up, and instead of 
protecting the women they joined the ravishers. We can- 
not trust ourselves to describe what followed, and therefore 





prefer to quote Mr. Scarlett’s despatch to Earl Russell :— | 


“ They hurried her over mud walls and inclosures into some 
adjoining fields, and, after the most brutal usage, she was 


found three hours later by a patrol of the National Guard | 
in a state of insensibility, and was brought back to Athens | 


by them nearly in a dying condition.” Mr. Scarlett applied 
for the punishment of these horrid ruffians, and all 
he could obtain was that some should be arrested and 


the troupe, an Englishman, had a handsome wife. In the first 
week in May their house was surrounded by soldiers, “ who 
attempted to force an entrance by the bedroom window, for 
the purpose, no doubt, of carrying off Mrs. Kimberley, a 
young and handsome woman.” The husband fortunately had 
at hand a revolver, the sight of which, and threat to use it, 
drove these soldiers away, cowering like the dogs of Damascus 
at the sight of a Hadj stick. The private house of the 
owner of the principal hotel in Athens was attempted to be 
forcibly entered at ten o’clock at night by a band of officers 
and soldiers, in order to carry off his daughters. They 
desisted on being fired at by the father and his son-in-law. 
No attempt was made to arrest the offenders. A few days 
Jater, a lady who resides in the homse of the French Consul 


was seized, while walking home with a friend, by four 
soldiers, who dragged her into a carriage. Being pur- 
sued, they threw her out of the carriage and escaped. The 
lady was seriously injured, and the offenders were not 
punished. A party of non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers forcibly entered the house of the Italian Vice-Consul 
to carry off the women of the establishment. The Vice- 
Consul put the soldiers—if the name may be applied to 
such dastards—to flight, and arrested their leader. Alone 
he did it. The leader was handed over to the autho-- 
rities, and two days afterwards he was at liberty. The 
Vice-Consul had him again arrested, and he was punished 
with three days’ confinement! Two soldiers called up 
a midwife to attend a case. They carried her off in a 
carriage to their comrades outside the town, and there they 
all so cruelly and brutally abused her that she was ill long 
afterwards. A soldier, to test the edge of his sword, 
deliberately cut off the nose of a poor child, four years old, 
that stood in his way. A negro servant of the circus was 
brutally attacked and pursued into a chemist’s shop, whither 
he fled for refuge and to have his wounds dressed. He owed 

his life to the energetic intervention of young M. Bourée, 

armed with a revolver. A crowd of citizens stood by, and 

witnessed the assault, and saw the negro beaten when lying 

helpless on the ground, yet not a hand was raised in his 


been punished. When M. Bourée was the French Com- 
missioner in Syria, two Turkish soldiers were accused by a 
Maronite woman of having ravished her. ‘There was no 
evidence of the crime having been committed beyond the 
bare assertion of the accuser. Nevertheless, at the request 
of M. Bourée for justice, the two soldiers were shot to death. 
For the Christian and non-Christian populations of the East 
we have two scales and two measures. Had a tithe of the 
crimes that have disgraced Greece since the commencement of 
the year, been committed and suffered to go unpunished in any 
Moslem province, Europe would have rung with menaces 
against Turkey and appeals to arms. The necessity of 
armed intervention would have been insisted upon for the 
sake of humanity and civilization. But because of the 
Philhellenism that we profess, the Greek army in Athens is 
suffered to commit with impunity crimes that would have 
disgraced the Cities of the Plain ; and, moreover, Europe is 
asked to give her sympathies and money to a State of which 
they are the defenders ! 

As aclimax to this long list of atrocities and insults, an 
outrage was offered to the English sailors, which, after the 
almost feminine susceptibilities on this point, exhibited by 
Earl Russell in the Brazilian affair, it appears marvellous he 
should allow to pass unnoticed. Forty of the crew of the 
Hellas, 2 Greek corvette, left their ship, armed with cut- 
lasses and revolvers, to attack the crews of English men-of- 
war in the harbour of the Pireus. Several of our tars were 
seriously wounded. It is evident that the men could not 
have left armed without the connivance, or, at least, the 
knowledge of their officers. We certainly do not look for 
gratitude from Greeks, but we do expect that her soldiers 
and sailors will not be permitted to assassinate our fellow- 
countrymen while doing their utmost to secure the happiness 
and prosperity of Greece. 








THE ENGLISH MINERVALIA. 


Tue Festival which the genius of classical learning and of poetry 
holds yearly at the Oxford Commemoration has its parallel in the 
meeting of the British Association at Newcastle this week. The 


| Graces and the Muses, satiated with their balls and picnics under 


sent on board a ship in the Pireus! Another member of | the venerable shadow of the most ecclesiastical University in the 


| world, have made way for a severer divinity, whose amusements 


| are of a graver and sedater cast. Minerva herself—owl and all—r 





comes upon the stage, dressed in the bluest blue, and prepared either 
to stain her tiny fingers over chemical compounds, or to descend 
into coalpits, or to dig for fossil relics of antediluvian ages. Fashion 
and beauty at the Oxford Commemoration were brought into close 
contact with the silent treasure-houses of the learning and the piety 
of other days. A pretty mob of feminine enthusiasts flooded the 
quadrangles and lawns which had long been dedicated to classical 
repose, and the voices of young and happy English people startled 
the genius ef the place from his medieval haunts. For a few days 
the Past was overwhelmed with the mirth and fun of the Present, 
and the shady groves of Academus overrun with a horde of 
gay and brilliant barbarians who had come from Belgravia and 
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May-Fair to light up the sombre and stately chapels, libraries, and 
cloisters. From all parts of England bevies of assistant beauties 
poured in to contribute their quota to the frolicsome invasion ; 
while over all presided, like a tutelary deity, the spirit of the 
English Church, recognising and sanctifying the merry-making of 
the fair invaders, and bringing from far and wide, vicars, rectors, 
deans, canons, and bishops in their lawn sleeves to be present at 
the scene. 
rivalled. Philosophy, two months after, at Newcastle, does not 
pretend to be as elegantly dressed, or to come before us in so 
captivating a disguise. There is all the difference between the 
two that there is between a ball given by Apollo and a soirée by 
Minerva. The former is fast, brilliant, and bewitching. Thither 
go the belles of town and country, the queens of society, the officers 
of the Guards. The latter is at best the resort of the savant and of 
us large a troop of fair companions as he can bring with him in 
his train. May-Fair in general is absent. The Guards stand 
aloof in silent horror at the smoke of the collieries and the stir 
of the machinery. Minerva does not waltz, and if she flirts it is 
only through the medium of conversations about a gas ora pre- 
Adamite relic. Even the bishops are thinly represented on the 
occasion, preferring, it may be, to gather their science safely and 
at a distance in the orthodox and orderly pastures of the Quarterly 
Review. The crowds that collect to the place of rendezvous have 
not much in common with the sunshiny multitude of Oxford 
pleasure-hunters ; and their mode of enjoying themselves differs 
in proportionate degree. It is not difficult to surpass in liveliness 
and brilliancy of colouring the sober grey which Science, especially 
in the eyes of the unscientific, always seems to wear. 


Fashion, Beauty, Elegance, not to mention the Bench of Bishops, 
would probably, if their opinion was taken generally by the all- 
powerful medium of universal suffrage, pronounce with enthusiasm 
in favour of the Festival of Roses, as against the festival of gases 
and fossils and galvanic batteries. Yet to an impartial eye the 
spectacle presented at a meeting of the British Association would 
certainly appear the grander of the two. It is true that the number 
of bright eyes that sit as spectators of the proceedings may not be 
so great ; that there are this week at Newcastle fewer princes of the 
blood, and that the blushing beauties of the Sheldonian Theatre 
do not appear to transfer the same kind of intellectual interest to 
electricity and chemistry that they bestow on Latin orations or 
English prize poems. In the first place, it must be remembered 
that the British Association is a magnificent bird of passage. It 
has no local habitation, but passes year by year to a new scene 
of action with all the cold impartiality of philosophic inquiry,— 
for the true philosopher has no sentimental ties that bind him to 
place or scenery ; he is ever on the wing in the search after truth, 
In the second place, the Association is a bird of passage that alights 
on all kinds of grimy places. At one season it may inhale the 
smoke of Manchester manufactories ; to-day it is begriming itself 
with the smoke of Newcastle ; next year it will be feeding its 
intellectual part upon some other smoke equally unfashionable, 
equally unromantic, and equally black. It can hardly be 
expected that, in the pursuit of so uncomfortable and volatile 
a bird, gauze dresses and bright bonnets will be as enthusiastic 
as the men of learning and zeal, whose business is to extract the 
shining ore of knowledge from the dirtiest-looking substances ; 
and to follow wisdom wherever she is to be found, even if it is 
in the muddiest bowels of the earth. Then, again, all the charms 
of and feeling exert their influence in favour of a 
University Commemoration, The gentlemen of England have, 
most of them, been trained within those ancient walls, and their 
sons are following the example of the fathers, so that each 
delicate visitor that arrives has some near tie which binds her 
to the ground she treads, and gives her a personal interest in 
all that meets her gaze. Whatever place is the traditional haunt 
of youth, will never want visitors and lovers. The Oxford Com- 
memoration is but to Oxford what the Fourth of June is to Eton 
and its playing fields. A meeting of the British Association 
invokes none of these tender sentiments, and none of the flowers 
ef youthful memory are strewed before the feet of those who 
frequent it. Jt cannot expect, therefore, to be as bright a scene, 
er to be as popular with Englishwomen in general. 
sophers are not altogether abandoned by that portion of the race 
without which even a scientific réwnion would be an anomaly. In 


association 


The gaiety of so bright a Saturnalia is not easily — 





| the more rugged Temple of Minerva. 


and to create his most magical effects. The battles of science 
may be fought in the closet and over the midnight oil ; but the 
parade days of science would be uninteresting indeed if they were 
observed at a distance from that delicate sex whose mission is 
rather to confer than to earn the prize. The ladies who applaud 
Professor Owen when that prince of lecturers has concluded one of 
his brilliant disquisitions upon natural history do not, perhaps, 
pretend to have thoroughly entered into all his arguments. They 
are performing in a modern fashion for the Professor what Rowena 
did for Ivanhoe at the end of his tournament. “Take,” they seem 
to say to him, “Sir Knight, this chaplet, and never upon brows 
more worthy could a wreath of chivalry be placed.” 

Nor would it be easy to discover merit more deserving of so 
feminine a reward than is the merit of those distinguished men 
who are meeting this week in the North, under the presidency of 
Sir William Armstrong. It is not extravagant to say that there 
are none of whom England may so well be proud. They are the salt 
of the country, and the country’s greatest benefactors. The 
scholar who has spent years of serious labour in deciphering the 
records and appreciating the monuments of the past may himself 
fitly give place to the equally laborious student whose business is 
chiefly with the future. If literature has had those who have 
given their lives in the pursuit of antiquarian lore or modern 
speculation, science in its turn has a martyrology no less glorious. 
Newcastle possesses no medieval traditions to fall back upon 
which an academical or an ecclesiastical city may boast; such 
traditions would almost seem out of keeping with the pre- 
sent occasion. But she has traditions which, for the scientific 
student, are no less valuable—traditions connected with labour 
and with practical science; and, above all, she has the great 
name of Stephenson. An old writer, we are told, describes New- 
castle as. the “eye of the North and the heart that warmeth 
the south parts of this kingdom with fire.” It is the centre and 
representative of that great northern coal-field which is one of the 
most important sources and supports of the power of England. 
There the locomotive engine was born and railways began. No 
fitter place could have been chosen for the meeting of a Society 
the duty of which is to register the progress of science, and to 
commemorate its many triumphs. In this sense, and to a 
scientific mind, Newcastle is one of the most classical of cities- 
The smoke that fills the Newcastle valleys is loaded with fragrant 
memories. Nor is it less pregnant with suggestions as to the 
future, than it is with respect to the past. In that smoke are 
contained the future fortunes of England. Angliam vehit et 
fortunas ejus. The sense of this truth appears to have power- 
fully affected the President, Sir William Armstrong, throughout the 
whole of his inaugural speech. Standing at Newcastle to address the 
British Association he seems to himself to be standing in the very 
centre of England’s material prosperity, and of the motive power 
of the world. The question he proposes for consideration is worthy 
of the locality from which he puts it. How can we economise 
this power while it lasts, and how can we supply its place when it 
is gone? To those who occupy themselves in solving this problem 
Newcastle may well appear for the moment to be the “eye” not 
of the “North” only, but of the whole British empire. 

Though, for a casual traveller in search of the picturesque and 
the classical, Newcastle may have few charms, for the famous 
company who have been gathered to the meeting of the British 
savans it will yet have plenty ; nor will they want the pleasures 
of association. Science may fairly take it this year as her metro- 
polis and representative city. The festival may be less fashionably 
gay, but it is not less important or less popularly esteemed than 
the corresponding festivals at the metropolis of classical learning 
and education. Year by year, the study of the languages of the 
past seems to-be losing its hold on Englishmen, and the study of 
nature’s resources to be gaining ground, It seems as if it were 
destined that the former should decrease and the latter increase. 
England depends less and less upon the classical and the cultivated, 
and. more and more on the practical, man of genius. Soon the 
Temple of Apollo and the Graces will be left half-deserted beside 
The great names of which 


| Englishmen.are most proud are beginning not to be the names of 


But philo- | 


the days of gallantry and chivalry, it was before the eyes of the | 


ladies that tilts were run and crowns were won. 
jousting are over, and the age of experiments with,electric wires 
and blue lights have succeeded; but the physical philosopher of 
these times is not less human-hearted than the kgight of old. It | 
is still before a feminine circle that he loves best to mix his drugs, 


The days of | 


the heroes of literature, but names of the Cyclopean heroes of the 
railroad, the machine, and the material world. The Universities 
should look to it, or they will be left behind. Symptoms of dis- 
affection are showing themselves, not perhaps among the higher 
classes, but among the middle classes, who have the future of the 
country in their hands. Oxford and Cambridge will have to 
modernize and to accommodate themselves ‘to the public need, or 
they will cease to retain their hold on public sympathy ; and will 


| interest none but a very limited and most fastidious class. 
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THE MURDER OF MISS GOODWIN. 


WE are unfortunately too familiar with the crime of murder to 
render the ordinary shape in which every now and then it intrudes 
upon us matter for astonishment. In the heart of our high 
civilization we carry a mass of barbarism so unyielding as to defy 
the force of education and the more softening influences of religion. 
Do what we will by teaching and preaching, and by the hundred 
other modes by which we endeavour to make men put their 
passions under their feet, and live by the nobler and happier rule 
of self-restraint, the original savage is constantly breaking out, 
as fierce, as cruel, as if no harmonizing influence had ever touched 
his heart. A five-shilling piece imprudently exposed at a village 
alehouse may draw upon the owner the hand and knife of 
an assassin; and it is provocation enough for the drunkard to 
cut his wife’s throat, if she has failed to have his supper ready. 
All this we know, and are prepared for it. We don’t expect 
grapes from thistles, and when we hear that a sweep and his con- 
cubine have terminated their career of drunkenness and debauchery 
by murder, we see in the tragedy only the natural sequence of 
events—one crime leading to another, and the hangman putting 
“finis” to the dismal story. But murder acquires a new horror 
when its actor is not some brute reared amongst the dregs of 
society and greedily assimilating their vices to his immoral 
composition, but a man of education, well-born, well-nurtured, 
living in the purest moral atmosphere, undebased by sensual 








indulgence, hedged in by all the guarantees which religion, | 
morality, and social status can contribute as a_ protection 
against the instigations of the devil. It shocks us with fresh | 
terrors when the victim is not some drunken wife or vicious 
paramour, but a graceful lady, in the bloom of youth, virtuous, 
amiable, the darling of her home, the pride of her friends, the 
gracious and beloved patron of her humble neighbours. And if 
anything were wanted to complete the horridness of a tragedy 
in which such a man is the murderer and such a woman 
the victim, it would be the fact that their hands once met in 
pledge of mutual love, and that the tenderest endearments once 
bound them together. 

Such are the features of the murder we have this week to 
record. A mile and a half from Wirksworth, in Derbyshire, 
there is a place called Wigwell Grange, a large and finely- 
wooded estate, the property of Captain Francis Green Goodwin, a 
Waterloo veteran eighty-two years of age, and who, as senior county 
magistrate of the Wirksworth Petty Sessions, had won the esteem 
and love of the surrounding district. His popularity, however, 
was not the only solace of his years. He had a granddaughter 
whom he loved “ passing well,” and who, with tender devotion, 
discharged to him all those offices of filial love which make the 
companionship of youth and old age so venerable. She was 
beautiful, amiable, and popular, and it was the talk of the country 
round how the old hero loved her and how well she deserved his 
love. What induced her to repent the engagement she had made 
with the man who last week murdered her, we may yet, perhaps, 
learn. As far as we are told they seem to have been suitable enough, 
for he was the son of Mr. Townley, a gentleman of Manchester, 
and he is described as a fine, gentlemanly-looking young fellow, 
about her own age. But the match apparently did not recommend 
itself to her second thoughts. She wrote to him to say that it 
must be at an end, and that she could not see him again. Such an 
intimation might raise in the breast of a gloomy mechanic, or a 
fellow whose nerves had been shattered by drink, a desire for 
revenge. Instances are not rare amongst such persons of a deter- 
mination that no one else shall possess the happiness forbidden to 
them. But a man with any pride and manliness in his nature 
would accept his dismissal not without regret, not without a pang, | 
but with dignity. He would have philosophy enough to see that | 
it was better to discover the shallowness of the lady’s love before 
marriage than after. He would admit the possibility that a truly | 




















good and sincere girl might mistake a simple liking for the deeper | 
passion of love, and not discover her error till she found her whole | 
heart given away to another. Or, if Heaven had not blessed him | 
with philosophy, he would at least have possessed independence of | 
spirit enough to give her up, and say, with the old song+ | 


** If she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be ?” 


Whether or not such ideas crossed the mind of Mr. Victor 
Townley, we cannot say. Though he has confessed the murder, it 
may be set up in his defence that the act was not premeditated, 
and we should be sorry to rob him by anticipation of any plea 
which may be urged in his behalf. We shall content ourselves 
with narrating the circumstances which followed his dismissal by | 


Miss Goodwin, as we find them in the evidence taken before the 
coroner. On the morning of Friday week he arrived at the 
Whatstandwell-bridge Railway Station, engaged a bed at the 
Bul?s Head Inn, and after drinking two glasses of brandy and 
water, left. his carpet-bag there, and set out to walk to Wirksworth. 
There, at the Red Lion Hotel, he drank four bottles of soda- 
water and brandy, and then went to call on the Rev. Herbert 
Harris, head-master of the Wirksworth Grammar-school. He told 
him Miss Goodwin had written to him to break off their engage- 
ment and had refused to see him, and asked who the clergyman 
was who had been staying at Wigwell. Mr. Harris refused to say ; 
and Townley, after learning from him that Miss Goodwin was at 
the Grange, said that sooner or later he must see her; that he had 
set her free, but must hear from her own lips that she gave up the 
engagement. “She is of age and liberty to please herself,” he 
said. “I know I am not a good match, and I do not wish to 
stand in her way.’ There may be cases where a man is justified 
in insisting that the lady who dismisses him shall pronounce the 
dismissal with her own lips; as where he has reason to suspect 
that she is acting under restraint. But we take it that in general 
the demand is cowardly, and should neither be made nor complied 
with. It is made in the hope that the woman’s heart will be 

touched with the parting interview, and that the consent which 

cannot be won from her love will be wrung from her compassion. 

Unfortunately neither Miss Goodwin’s father nor her mother was 

at the Grange when Mr. Townley made his appearance there in the 

evening ; and in evil hour, perhaps anxious that the wound she 


| had inflicted should pain as little as possible, she consented to see 


him. They conversed a few minutes in the library, and then 
walked into the garden, where, half an hour afterwards, when she 
went to call Miss Goodwin, the housemaid found them seated 
together. “I told Miss Goodwin,” said this witness, “ that she 
was wanted, and she replied, ‘1 am coming to get tea” I then 
returned to the house, and Miss Geodwin followed me.” Ata 
quarter to seven the unfortunate girl returned to the garden to 
Townley ; and in half an hour was again summoned by the house- 
maid as she had directed. She answered that she would come 
immediately. And now, if the prisoner had premeditated the 
crime of murder, it was plain that her hour was come. 

There is every reason to believe that she had conceded this long 
interview to her lover, out of womanly grief for the suffering 
she had caused him ; but, at the same time, she was anxious that 
it should come to anend. ‘The direction given to the housemaid 
to come and call her is proof of this, and it is clear that no 
persuasions Mr. Townley could use were strong enough to move her 
from her resolution not to think of him again, or the crime which 
was shortly to be consummated would not have taken place. He 
seems, however, to have had sufficient influence over her to induce 
her to leave the garden and walk with him some distance along the 
turnpike road, for there shortly afterwards she was found by 
Reuben Conway, moaning and guiding herself by the bank and 
wall, as well as she could, in the direction of the Grange, her face 
smeared with blood. She asked Conway to take her home, adding, 
“There is a gentleman down there that has cut my throat.” 
Conway placed his arm round her, walked with her about twenty 
yards, and then, having laid her down, went up to Mr. Townley, 
who was following them, and asked if he was the man who had 
murdered her. “TI have stabbed her,” he replied, “she has proved 
false to me.” It is with difficulty we attempt to realize such a 
scene. In a work of fiction we should pronounce it unnatural. 
The murderer, perfectly imperturbable—at least, without any sign 
of remorse,—went up to the dying girl, and asked Conway to help 
him to carry her home. “ He took hold of her head,” says Conway, 
‘Sand I Iaid hold of her body. We carried her some distance and 
then put her down on the road. The prisoner then tried to stop 
the bleeding. He asked me if I had anything to put round her 
neck to stop the bleeding, and I replied that I had rot. He then 


| asked me to go for some one, and said he would stop with Miss 


Goodwin until I got back.” He was as good as his word. When 
Conway returned with a lantern, after having sent for a policeman 
and a doctor, he found the prisoner sitting by her side, holding 


| something round her head and neck. What followed had better 


be repeated in the witness’s own words :— 


*T said, ‘Is she living?’ He replied, ‘ She is.’ Miss Goodwin again 
said, ‘Take me home.’ Prisoner and I then carried her, he holding 
her head and I her body. Prisoner walked first sideways. Whilst 
we were carrying her Mr. Seeds came up and asked what we had 
amiss, and who had done it. I told him and prisoner said, ‘1 have! 
Mr Seeds and his brother then helped me and the prisoner to carry 
Miss Goodwin into the hall. We also met James Conway, who 
asked me who had done it. The prisoner replied, ‘I know and he 
knows. I have done it, and shall be hanged for it.’ Whilst we were 
carrying Miss Goodwin she said she was dying, and I told her to pray 
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to the Lord to have mercy on her soul. She then said, ‘Lord have 
mercy on me’ several times. Prisoner kept saying ‘ Poor Betsy,’ and 
kissed her several times. We met Mr. Bowmer on the road before we 
got to the hall gates. Mr. Bowmer asked who had done it, and 
prisoner replied, ‘I have done it; there is no question at all about 
that.’ When he had carried her about ten yards farther the prisoner 
kissed her and said, ‘I doubt she is dead.’ Miss Goodwin was dead at 
that time. On going down the coach-road we met Ann Poyzer and 
Captain Goodwin. The Captain asked who had done it, and prisoner 
replied, ‘I have done it.’ The Captain asked the prisoner who he was, 
and he replied, ‘ My name is George Townley.’ We then carried the 
body into the front kitchen. After we got into the house the prisoner 
went into the Captain’s drawing-room with him.” 





Nothing can astonish us in the conduct of a man who could 





spend two hours in conversation with the woman he had once | 
loved, and then coldly plunge his knife into her neck; but if | 


anything could, it would be the perfect composure of his demeanour, 
the utter absence of any sense of guilt, which he displayed 
throughout. “I have done it, and I must be hanged,” he said to 
one witness ; to another, “I am the man who did it; there is no 
mistake about it.” To Captain Goodwin, “It is your grand- 
daughter ; I have done it.” When conveyed to the police station, 
through crowds of persons who thronged the streets yelling and 
hissing at him, shaking their clenched fists at him, and ready, but 
for the police, to tear him to pieces, he looked perfectly uncon- 
cerned. At the station-house he conversed lightly about the 
weather and other indifferent subjects, handed the constable the 
knife with which he had murdered the poor girl, and 
seemed bent upon making himself an agreeable companion. 
Before the magistrates he was calm and collected, and 
gazed round the crowded court to all appearance the most 
unconcerned person in the place. The first person he met on the 
platform at Derby when he was being conveyed to the county gaol 
was his father ; but the meeting does not appear to have forced 
from him any symptom of remorse. Something strangely wanting 
there must be in the character of such a man. He writes to his 
victim, begging a last interview before he goes abroad ; the draft 
of such a letter, at least, was found upon him at the police-station. 


ordinary way, which has nothing phantom-like in its character ; 
but the light passing through the glass renders the figures vague 
and imperfect, and enables us to perceive them side by side with 
actual objects. Our Scotch contemporary, the North British 
Daily Mail, contemplates that next Christmas “ ghost-making will 
become a family amusement,” the necessary apparatus being of the 
simplest kind. “A parlour table, a large sheet of glass, a toy 
magic-lantern, and a few yards of black linen, will do, and all the 
babies in the household can be made ghosts together or in turn.” 
It is obvious that, if this can be accomplished in a private room, 
effects of a much more startling kind may be accomplished when 
the large resources and trained skill of a theatre or other public 
institution contribute to the result. The stage being kept very 
dark, and an intense light from an unseen source being brought to 
bear on the phantom, an appearance truly vapoury and unreal is 
produced, and, if we were living in the seventeenth instead of the 
nineteenth century, Mr. Pepper and his coadjutors would stand a 


| good chance of being burnt alive for wizards. It is a point worthy 


of consideration whether Dr. Dee and other celebrated magicians 
of former days did not manage their visions by a similar trick. 
They were fond of showing their dupes strange sights in mirrors ; 


_ and there is really nothing in the modern contrivances beyond the 


reach of seventeenth century, or even fourteenth century, science. 


| In the old times, however, the conjurors kept their secrets to 
_ themselves. Now, the quicker wit of men soon spies out the 


device, and the myriad tongues of the press spread it abroad. The 
wizards are already quarrelling among themselves, and the ghosts 
are not unlikely to be introduced (verbally at least) in our courts 
of law. “Can a ghost be patented ? and to what extent?” will 
be interesting questions for legal ingenuity to solve. Mr. Pepper 


| seems to have found in Mr. King, of Bath, a poacher on his 


She trusts herself to his honour ; he decoys her away from her grand- | 


father’s house, and, perhaps when she has told him that she can 
stay with him no longer, he turns upon her and stabs her. He 
watches her as, bleeding to death, she supports herself against 


the wall and endeavours to return home. He hears her moans, | 


and offers her no help. It is only when others come to give it, 
that he aids them, and the only signs of contrition he makes are 
the kiss he imprints upon her cheek and the exclamation, “ Poor 
Betsy !” 








MR. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK ON GHOSTS. 


5) 


spectral property ; and Mr. King says that the invention is not 
new, and that he has reason to suspect the Polytechnic magician 
of a design on his spectres. The fact is, the ghost secret has been 
found out too soon, and we shall soon be all playing at haunted 
men and shadowy visitants from the spirit world. 


The veteran comic artist, George Cruikshank, has just published 
a pamphlet to prove that he has “found out,” not the mimic ghost 
of the Polytechnic, the Adelphi Theatre, and the Music Halls, but 
the genuine ghost of popular belief, the hero of so many old legends 
and modern tales. Mr. Cruikshank contends that such things are 
not and cannot be. This is certainly taking the bull by the horns 
in gallant style—flinging down the gauntlet to the ghost-mongers, 
and challenging them to a combat & [outrance. Having drawn the 


| reader’s attention to the fact that ghosts are always said to appear 
in some species of garments, and generally fully dressed, the writer 


Guosts are becoming so common that people will soon cease to _ 
be afraid of them, and so easy of production that they will pre- | 
sently be a drug in the market. Messrs. Dircks and Pepper have | 
says Mr. Cruikshank, “it does not appear that, from the days of 


popularized these mysterious entities as the invention of photo- 


graphy has popularized portrait-taking. Formerly, none but well- | 
to-do people could afford to have their likenesses done ; now, any- | 
one who can command sixpence may be the happy possessor of his | 


own effigies. Democracy has been equally levelling with ghosts. To 
have a ghost in the family was until recently a sign of the bluest 
of blue blood. As the bear in Goldsmith’s play would dance to 
none but the genteelest of tunes, so the ghost of old would haunt 
none but the best and most ancient of families. All that will soon 
be altered. Ghosts are getting vulgar. They take engagements 
at the theatres and singing saloons. They go “starring it” at so 
much a night. They glimmer on the platforms of halls of popular 
science. They raise their warning hands and trail their filmy 


garments in the stereoscope. We are getting contemptuously | 


familiar with their features and their ways. Like pineapples and 
portraits, classical music and trips to the seaside, they have fallen 
from the condition of luxuries to that of cheap and common 


pleasures ; and the Banshee will soon be ashamed to know herself. | 

There are those who undertake to tell us how it is all done. | 
They say that your true invoker of ghosts is nothing more than a | 
| it is impossible to deny that the argument in question is a logical 


transparent mirror and a dexterous arrangement of concealed 
lights, so managed that the faint reflection of some one who is 
kept out of the spectator’s line of vision shall be projected on the 


stage or platform. We may all see our own ghosts in the windows | 


of the carriages on the Underground Railway ; for, the atmosphere 


outside the carriages being dark, and the carriages themselves | 


being strongly lighted, a dim reflection of the occupants is seen 
travelling along the platform, strangely mingled with the solid 
walls of the tunnel and the substantial bodies of the porters and 
other officials at the stations. If the glass windows were opaque 
mirrors, we should of course behold ourselves repeated in the 


asks how it is possible that there can be ghosts of clothes ; whether 
there is any immortal principle im coats and waisicoats, top-boots 
and breeches, robes and armour; or whether our habiliments 
become part of our souls? “ From all I have been able to learn,” 


Pliny the younger down to the days of Shakespeare, and from 
thence down to the present time, any one has ever theught of the 
gross absurdity and impossibility of there being such things as 
ghosts of wearing apparel, iron armour, walking-sticks, and shovels ! 
No, not one, except myself; and this I claim as my discovery con- 
cerning ghosts.” The ghosts, then, not being at liberty to appear 
without clothes, and a spiritual resurrection of clothes being clearly 
inconceivable, it follows as a matter of course, argues the artist- 
author, that “ ghosts never did appear, and never can appear—at any 
rate, not in the way in which they have been hitherto supposed to 
appear.” Several other claimants of the merit of this discovery have 
come forward since the publication of Mr. Cruikshank’s pamphlet, 
and it is probable enough that the idea has occurred to many minds, 
Indeed, we have been familiar with it for many years. But in 
any case we are delighted that George Cruikshank has thought 
fit to claim it as his own, since it has led to the production of this 
very amusing pamphlet, in which the text is illustrated by some 
of the most admirable cuts that have ever proceeded from the gifted 
and exhaustless pencil of our first of pictorial humourists. And 


choke-pear of a very serious kind. Among the infinite collection 
of ghost stories, there may be some few instances of naked spirits ; 
but they are certainly extremely rare. In the vast majority of 
cases, the spirits are clad, and commonly, like the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father, in “their habits as they lived.” We are fairly 
entitled to ask of the believers, how this can be? It will not do to 
take refuge in the Berkleyan theory of everything being an idea ; 
of their being no such thing at all as matter, or separate indi- 
viduality, apart from the conceptions of the mind ; for this only 
helps to establish the very position of the ghost sceptics; viz, 
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that the so-called appearances are simply creations of the brain, 
acquiring, at moments of excitement, or in some morbid condition 
of the system, what Coleridge called “ outness,” or the semblance 
of actual external existence. If the so-called ghosts really exist 
independently of our imaginations, their clothes really exist also ; 
and one does not see why they should invariably wear in the next 
world the very same garments they have worn in this, some of 
which were extremely ugly, mean, and ridiculous. Mr. Cruik- 
shank cites from Daniel Defoe a story of some burglars who, 
having broken into a mansion in the country, saw sitting in a chair 
“a grave, ancient man, with a long full-bottomed wig and a rich 
brocaded gown,” who proved to be a phantom. Now, the wig was 
so absurd an article of dress that it is impossible to conceive why 





the old gentleman, having made a sufficient concession to fashion | 


in wearing a peruke in this world, should have continued to do so 
in the next, where one would suppose he would be delivered from 
any such foolish and idle necessities. Fancy the ghost of a modern 


lady being compelled to appear in crinoline and pork-pie hat, or the | 
| food, undertook for a certain time to keep the kitchen going ; 


ghost of a modern gentleman in all-round collars and pegtop 
trousers! In Mrs. Crowe’s “ Night Side of Nature,” the spectre 
of a beggar man is dressed in dirty rags; so that, as Mr. Cruik- 


shank observes, dirt itself must have some immortal, spiritual | 


essence. All these are things which the ghost-mongers are bound 
to explain before they rate us for not believing in their theories. 

In touching on the spirit-rappers, our author refers to the alleged 
supernatural drawings of which we have heard so much of late. On 
this subject he speaks with no small authority. “I pronounce 
these spirit drawings,” he says, “to be ‘out of drawing,’ and con- 
trary to all healthy emanations of thought as design and compo- 
sition ; and, instead of representing subjects or figures which 
would convey a proper and great idea of Divine attributes, are, 
in fact, caricatures of such sacred subjects.” To this we can 
add that such spiritual poetry as we have seen is some of the 
most arrant trash ever committed to type. 

One thing is certain — Mr. Cruikshank’s hailstorm of jokes, 
literary and pictorial, will make the ghost-mongers savage with 
rage. The illustrations are in the artist’s highest mood of fan- 
tastic drollery ; and we would refer to such sketches as the 
ghost of the pair of stockings, and the spectre of a lawyer’s wig, 
as confirming the remarks we recently made on the veteran’s 
mastery over the regions of grotesque and half-diabolical fancy. 


THE NEW HOTEL MANIA. 


Every fifteen years or so the British public appears to be in a 
humour to be wheedled. Things having gone well with them, the 
memory of the last grand speculative mania having worn out, or a 
new generation having sprung up in total ignorance of the grand 
smash which occurred in their fathers’ days, a great number of the 
population stand ready to be wheedled. Their pockets are full ; 
they look in vain for some profitable investments, and just in the 
very nick of time the wheedler comes upon the scene. What bait 








deposited. There is a suspicious look about this offer to begin with, 
which should induce the public to be wary. But we wish, in the 
first place, to examine the circumstances under which the Great 
Western Hotel was started, in order that we may see if it is fair 
to look upon it as an example for wildly rushing into similar 
undertakings. It is notorious that the Great Western shareholders 
repudiated the act of their Directors in building this hotel, and 
refused their consent to open it. Here was a predicament for the 
Directors ; they were in possession of an elephant that was eating 
its head off in the shape of rent, and they would be only too 
thankful to the first person who would take it off their hands at 
any price. Five or six daring individuals were luckily found in 
this crisis to come forward ; a lease was granted of this enormous 
building at an absurdly low annual rental, commencing at a sum 
hardly equal to the ground-rent of some of its rivals, and returning 
but a small interest on the capitalexpended. One of the proprietors, 
a member of a large cabinet-making firm, furnished it ; another, a 
wine-merchant, stocked the cellars ; a third, a great purveyor of 


whilst the other proprietors found what ready money was wanting. 
Thus provisioned and thus vastly under-rented, the Great Western 
Hotel opened. It was an immediate and decided success. But 
we may justly ask if any of the vast edifices which have sprung up 
since on the faith of this success has started on equal terms ? 
When the present lease of the Great Western is out, is any one 
simple enough to believe that the Great Western directors will be 
content with the present very inadequate rental? Certainly not, or 
probably with three times that amount. What, then, is the value 
of the example of the Great Western Hotel success? It is a delu- 
sion and a snare to those who put any faith in these new schemes. 
When we state that the Grosvenor, one of the best situated, has 
decided to grant no dividend this year, we may estimate the 
chances of success of less elegantly-situated hotels. 

Every new venture must rest upon its own merits. There can 
be little doubt that some of these have every reason to expect 
success. For instance, the Charing Cross Railway Hotel is so 
admirably situated that it cannot fail, if well conducted, to be 
remunerative ; but shareholders had better forget the delusive vision 
of 35 percent. dividends. There are other palaces rising in various 
quarters of London, whose chances of success are rather more 
problematical, and we shall take occasion next week to show their 


| chances of financial success. Some of these schemes are addressed 
| to special classes of the population ; for instance, there is the 


shall be held out to these gaping-mouthed fish that rush wildly | 


after any plausible sprat ? Not railways ; the smart of the old hook 
still rankles in the leathern mouths of some knowing old gudgeons ; 
not mines; they have been long blown upon; it must be something 


new, spiced with the flavour of progress—Mammoth hotels, in | 


which every man shall be treated as a prince, and have to pay a 
reckoning a little above the means of a peasant! If we look in the 
Times any morning, we are astonished to find the number of pos- 
sible palaces that are dangled before our noses, pictured in language 
that Robins would have envied. Every quarter of this great 
metropolis that is in the least degree eligible has been appropriated 
by the speculating fraternity, and the most glowing prospects are 
unfolded to the public gaze. How is it these mines of wealth have 
only just been discovered? We will not deny that great metropolitan 
hotels are a necessary result of great lines of railway converging 
upon the capital. Neither is it, we think, doubtful that such esta- 
blishments are wisely placed at the termini of these lines. We 
will concede that the time is ripe for a thorough revolution in 
their management and method of construction. Nevertheless, we are 
thunderstruck at the rate at which this reform is progressing. And 
we ask the public—at least, that portion of it which is not yet in 
the directors’ net, to pause a moment, and ask why this sudden rush 
into this new kind of investment? We find that nearly every new 
speculation of this kind appeals to the grand success achieved by 
the Great Western Hotel Company. A dividend of 35 per cent., 
paid out of money earned, settles the question as to the profitable 
nature of the business done in that particular hotel. Therefore 
shareholders have nothing to do but to give their names as soon as 
possible, and five per cent. is offered for their money as soon as 





Agricultural Hotel Company, which aims at collecting under its 
roof the great cultivators of the soil. The prospectus says :— 


“This company has been formed for the purpose of erecting in the 
most central part of the metropolis a building which shall offer to 
country gentlemen, and others engaged in agricultural pursuits, all the 
advantages of a first-class hotel, and also to provide accommodation 
now required by the Central Farmers’ Club. This Agricultural Hotel 
will afford every facility for the holding of public meetings, and be, in 
fact, a point of union for that important class of the commanity for 
whose use it is chiefly intended.” 


This is all very well; but “points of union” are not so easily 
fixed as the directors seem to imagine. The idea of adding the 
benefits of club life to the general hotel system is a very good one. 
The lower classes have all their different houses of call ; and we 
see no manner of reason why clubs for particular occupations 
should not be successful among the better classes. 

Exuberant as are the manifestations of the hotel movement in 
the metropolis, they are nothing to those which are taking place 
throughout the country. No watering-place that numbers over 
ten thousand inhabitants considers that its dignity has been 
satisfied until its claims to a monster hotel have been duly set 
forth. Whatever misgivings we may have with respect to many 
of the metropolitan hotel schemes, we have no doubt at all about 
these. With the exception of two or three spots, at which there are 
special causes of attraction, they are all the merest castles in the air 
of their projectors. Brighton may justly demand one or more of 
these establishments, as it is a place to which large numbers of 
visitors are flocking for short pcriods—too short in fact for them 
to engage lodgings ; but for the ordinary watering-place, visited by 
the ordinary families, to aspire to these palatial hotels is simply 
ridiculous. Mamma, with Jemima, and Henrietta, and Louisa, 
and Walter, and Robert, will continue to the end of the chapter to 
lodge at Prospect Villa, and papa will run down to see them and 
stop until Monday morning. However reasonable your hotel 
charges may be, Paterfamilias, with so many young mouths to feed, 
will find them impracticable. The mere fashionable visitors to 
such places would not, we feel certain, keep the doors open three 


months. 
It would appear that, England and Scotland having been well 
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saturated with hotel schemes, speculators have moved to fresh 
fields and pastures new ; for we see announced in the advertising 
sheet of the Times “ The Oriental Hotels Company,” the directors 
of which modestly propose to supply the entire wants of the Eastern 
Hemisphere in this respect. The deficiency of hotel accommoda- 
tion in “ India and China” is alleged as a reason for putting forth 
this scheme. Surely the same reason might be urged for erecting a 
grand hotel in the capital of the King of Dahomey, or in the 
Great Sahara desert. It would no doubt be a great advantage to 
the solitary traveller ; but what about the shareholders’ pockets ? 
There are points in India where, in all probability, the European 
population is sufficient to support a fine hotel, but these are very 
few. At all events, the idea of British capitalists expending their 
money in undertakings of this nature at the other side of the globe 
is so exceedingly speculative that persons who embark in them 
deserve no pity if they should fail. 

The system of limited liability, on which all these hote] 
schemes are founded, possesses many valuable features, and 
attracts many shareholders. There are thousands who throw 
down a five-franc piece on the table at Homburg, and who do so 
careless if they lose, but glad enough to win. There are equal 
numbers of roving speculators who deal in these new schemes on 
the same terms. The stake they have in the partnership is so 
slight that they are at ease about results ; they are totally without 
responsibility, and they have not inducement enough to see that 
the affair is going on as it should do. Now, all this is very 
pleasant, but it does not pay. If shareholders make other 
people work for them, they must expect the larger share of the 
profit to go to the staff they employ. And what dependence, we may 
ask, can shareholders put in the class of acting directors that are 
generally to be found working these joint-stock schemes? As a 
rule, they have some particular interest in them which is beside, 
if not totally adverse to, that of the shareholders. Those, on the 
contrary, who are put forward for the value of their names, from 
their want of knowledge, are entirely in the hands of the working 
staff. The intending shareholder in these very plausible hotel 
schemes may depend upon it that there is an immense deal of friction 
in the working of these splendid establishments, which he does not 
see, but which he will have to pay for ; and if he further doubts 
the wisdom of our advice to be cautious, let him consult the 
dividends which those already established have fairly earned and 
declared. 








A PENNY FOR THE WAITER. 
Dr. Jonnson was fond of maintaining that, on an almost 
incredibly small sum per annum, a man might live very respectably 
in London ; though he admitted that this reconciliation of cheap 


living with respectability could not be effected without some | 


inconveniences, one of which was the penalty of avoiding fashion- 
able society except on “ clean shirt days.” It was not a mere 
theory with the doctor, but an art which the brave fellow had 
been compelled to reduce to practice when he came up to town 
with his friend Garrick, and began to write for the booksellers. 
For a few coppers, Johnson told Boswell, he used to dine at a 
tavern, at the same table with intelligent and well-informed men, 
who could afford, and who paid for, better dinners than his. “ And, 
sir,” he added, “ I was the best served, for they only gave a half- 
penny to the waiter, and I gave a penny.” It would be easy 
enough, no doubt, to trace the custom of the waiter’s penny far 
beyond the time when Mr. Cave kept shop at St. John’s Gate, and 
the future author of “ Rasselas” was “a young man from the 
country ;” but it is enough to know that this penny has continued 
in circulation so long, before we ask, When is it likely to be called 
in or worn out? It isa tax which in general is lightly felt and 
therefore easily borne ; it may often be considered a bore, but it 
hardly reaches the dignity of an abuse ; and any waiter to whom 
you give a penny could no doubt supply you with cogent reasons 
why he should put it in his pocket, though he might be unable to 
convince a logician that the public ought to pay the waiter, and 
that the waiter ought to pay his employer for allowing the public 
to do so, Vails to servants were, at one time, an almost universal 
nuisance, which seems at last to have died from rapid overgrowth. 
It grew so tall and so stout that it fairly blocked up the doorways 
of hospitable men, for persons of moderate means could not afford 
to forsake the comparative cheapness of an hotel, and by visiting ata 
private house, incur the payment of a month’s wages to each of 
the servants. If vails have not gone entirely out of fashion—and it 
would be peevish to desire that they should—their payment is no 
longer the system that it once was, and now if a friend likes to 
receive us with empty pockets, we need not feel ourselves smitten 
down beneath the patronizing airs of his butler, or withered by 








the reproachful looks of his housemaid. The expiration of the 
system only did harm to those employers whose servants depended 
for their wages upon the gifts they received ; but if the “ penny 
for the waiter” were put out of circulation to-morrow, neither 
master, nor man, nor customer would be injured thereby. In the 
interests of the vast numbers of people who, in all large towns, are 
daily in the habit of dining at eating-houses and hotels, we might 
ask why this tax, of a penny in the shilling say, should be levied 
at all, You may buy a suit of clothes, ora box full of books or 
cigars, without any gratuity to the person who serves you—why 
not a dinner? The tailor, the bookseller, or the tobacconist pays 
his servants, and no doubt his customers keepthem. That is, he 
pays the wages of his servants out of the profits of his trade. It 
is just the same with the butcher, and we should like to see it 
satisfactorily explained why the man who sells raw meat should 
pay his own servants, while the man who sells cooked meat should 
not only expect the public to pay his servants, but, in a vast 
number of cases, compels his servants to pay him for the privilege 
of working under him. One would think it would be just as easy 
for him to pay his own waiters, and advance the price of his beef 
and mutton. It would simply be to substitute indirect for direct 
taxation. But, no; let the waiter have his penny. The custom is 
ancient, and let it continue, if only out of respect for the memory 
of Dr. Johnson. It is only because it seems to involve a stupid 
principle that we have referred to it. If it is not too stupid to 
live, it is hardly worth while going out of the way to put it out of 
life. 


But the “ penny for the waiter” is the younger brother of some 
big, ugly pieces of base metal that really deserve to be defaced, 
and smashed, and utterly done away with. When will our public 
entertainers, for instance, learn as a body, that, before they can enter- 
tain the public, they must please it ; at all events, that it is a very 
difficult task to displease and entertain afterwards? The late 
Mr. Albert Smith was as successful as almost any of them, and, no 
doubt, he would himself have attributed some share of his success 
to an early discovery of the fact that, whatever profit the visitors’ 
pence might bring to the waiter, it was not calculated to be gainful 
to anybody else. He therefore nailed the waiter’s penny down on 
the counter, and the public applauded and patronized. He gave 
away his programmes, abolished the charge for booking places, 
and condemned the luxurious habit of giving small coins to gentle- 
men in white waistcoats for simply getting in your way. Some 
of the London theatrical managers rapidly followed in the same 
direction, and those who did have never considered it advisable to 
retrace their steps. At many of the metropolitan theatres, and at 
most of the “ entertainments,’ you may have your seat booked 
without the payment of an extra shilling, and may go to it without 
being expected to give an additional sixpence to the man who 
opens the door—he used to be sometimes very long in opening it— 
and sells bills at a profit of something like three hundred per cent. 
There are theatres in London, however, even now, into which 
nuthing but very great attraction on the stage could tempt the 
experienced, and in which the “penny for the waiter” is very 
current coin. The charge for booking, the gratuity to the person 
who opens the door of your box, the price of the privilege of leaving 
any article of dress in the ante-room, must all be paid, until, if you 
are at all liberal, or are destitute of small coins, you may find that the 
cost of the seat, as advertised in the bills, does not form the greater 
portion of your expenditure for the night’s amusement. This is an 
evil, however, for which there is an easy remedy ; nobody is com- 
pelled to go to the theatre, and, in the present state of dramatic 
art, the most enthusiastic playgoer would probably find it possible 
to abstain even from his favourite house without making any very 
violent effort. Until theatrical managers find out their mistake 
they are likely to persist in it ; but nobody is obliged to encourage 
them in it. If we can afford to let the waiter have his modest 
penny, the theatres may be allowed to take these extra shillings 
and sixpences in such quantities as they can get them. 


If, however, going to the theatre is a matter of choice, and if 
the penny—literally the penny—to the waiter is to be conceded, 
there is an abuse in the same category of taxation which we should 
like to see “ put down,” as the late Sir Peter Laurie would have 
said. To take “mine ease at mine inn,’ used to be a favourite 
pastime in England. The thing has gone a good deal out of 
fashion, and clubs on the one hand, and increased sobriety in the 
upper and middle classes on the other hand, have either abolished 
inns as they used to be altogether, or so transformed them that our 
ancestors would not know them again. They are no longer the 
snug, friendly, homely places they once were. The taverns are 
hotels, and the inns are gin-palaces, now. Nobody need go to the 
ginshop, any more than he need go to ‘the theatre ; but there are few 
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persons who are not occasionally compelled to resort to an hotel for There is, indeed, no doubt that the emeluments of the bar have, 
temporary board and lodging. Where is the “ease” of it? The | within the period we have referred to, if not actually fallen off, at 
fact is that the “ penny for the waiter” system has so expanded | least remained stationary. It is established by judicial statisties, 
itself through the English hotels, that the only ease a visitor can | that the number of suits in Chancery heard during the year was as, 
feel in connection with some of them is when he has got well away | great in Lord Hardwicke’s time as.now. There is, indeed, a much: 
from them. We do not know what was the state of the inns of | larger number now of applications. xv+ in, the nature of suits; but 
Spain in Don Quixote’s time in this respect, but if it was anything | then a very important proportion of these are made by solicitors) 
like the state of many of our own at the present day, we can almost | without the help of counsel. The Lord, Chancellor's. Court has. 
understand some of the mistakes. he made while on his immortal | been enlarged by the addition of the two Lords Justices ; but they. 
travels in search of adventures. If he, with his esquire, could | rather relieve the chief of part of the duties: by which he was. 
stumble upon one of our large hotels, with its bevy of servants | formerly overwhelmed, than preside over the transaction of addi- 
maintained by fees, he might be excused for supposing that he had | tional business. So also, although the number of the inferior 
got into an unfriendly castle, and be pardoned for going in search | Chancery Courts has been doubled, this does not represent 
of the craven knight, while he left the faithful Sancho to do battle | doubling of business, but only a wiping off of arrears ; and they 
with the plebeians, Vails to servants at private houses seem only | have in point of fact scarcely business enough to keep them open 
to have been abandoned in order that they might increase and | during the regular terms, while many guinea and half-guinea fees, 
multiply at these houses of public entertainment ; so that, if the | which formerly were earned by counsel without a word uttered at 
old system were revived, it would not always be expedient | the bar, are now swept away. Much: the same state of things 
for the poor man to reject his rich friend’s hospitality, in | exists on the Common Law side. The County Courts have carried 
the — ie me could ye a * not as = _ | off a great deal of business. Pleadings are shortened, and there 
mine host of the “ Lion” or the “Star.” It is no use detailing | is less possibility of argument on mere formalities. It is true that 
the list of chambermaids, boots, porters, waiters, and so on, to | the at cb nae show an increase ; but the issuing of 
whom the sojourner at one of our large hotels is expected to give | writs is an attorney’s business, and the percentage which actually 
money, and from whom he will receive but questionable civility | come to trial annually diminishes (being now less than 2 per cent. 
if he does not. Every one who has travelled alone has learned the | of the writs), so that the number of trials is as nearly as possible 
tiresome lesson; every one who has. travelled with his family | stationary. On the whole, then, there can be no question that 
knows doubly well what the “English hotel nuisance” means, | there is not an increase of barristers’ work to account for the increase 
At those houses where the amount of the fees to the servants is | of these numbers. Nor, on the other hand, is there such an increase 
left to the discretion, or rather indiscretion of the customer, the | of official posts as will explain the fact. There are some sixty new 
process of paying the bill before leaving the house is little short | County Court judgeships, almost invariably bestowed on a Queen's 
of torture ; and even those houses that advertise “a fixed moderate | Counsel, and therefore proving that men, even at the present round 
charge for servants,” take a very roundabout way of getting to a | of the professional ladder, are glad to take £1,200 a year as a final 
very simple result. An hotel-keeper can no more expect a man to | consummation of their rise. These may account for the doubling 
help himself to dinner, still less to make his own bed, than a | or trebling of the men who “take silk.” But these, and the few 
draper can expect, or would allow, him to serve himself with | additional commissionerships of various kinds, will not account for 
sufficient cloth to make an overcoat; and if the draper pays his | the odd 3,000 extra men called to the degree of the outer bar. A 
own servants to wait upon his customers, why should not the | hundred new offices, divisible among 3,000 new candidates, after 
hotel-keeper pay his? He would only have to charge so much | each shall have spent on an average twenty years in doing nothing, 
more for the article supplied and the accommodation afforded, and | can scarcely prove so remarkable a bait to our aspiring youth. 
his bill would be paid more readily, and with a much smaller sense | The hope of achieving wealth, or even a modest competence, 
of annoyance on the part of the payer, even if the charges were | must, therefore, not be reckoned among the main temptations to 
not strictly moderate. There is neither sense nor reason in the | adopt an already greatly overstocked profession. Two causes 
present system. The grievance may seem a small one, but it is | yemain to be examined. The first is the effect of mere custom. 
one which every frequenter of hotels, as a traveller, would be glad | It has always been the habit of families in a certain rank to send 
to see remedied ; and as this is the day of small reforms, this one | one of their sons to the bar. Doubtless this habit still operates, 
might well be looked to amongst others. We would no more rob | without much question of the probabilities of success. Yet at most 
these hotel servants of their earnings than we would rob a child | this would only account for the keeping up of the regular supply, 
of its plaything, OF & poor man of his beer, but we would have | and not for the rapid increase. The real cause is certainly not there, 
them paid in a different manner ; by indirect instead of by direct | and we can only say that it is probably to a considerable extent 
taxation, if only for the sake of simplifying the present troublesome | jn the circumstance we are now going to suggest. The attractions 
and inconvenient mode of collection. of professions, as a rule, are measured by the magnitude of their 
| great prizes. The Church draws young men of family because of its 
. | bishoprics and its few great livings, in spite of its immense majority 
BARRISTERS AND ATTORNEYS. | of curacies at £100 a year. The proof of this is, that wealthy 
| Dissenters, or well-born Scotchmen, very seldom enter the ministry of 
their respective Churches, although the greater religious fervour otf 











Mr. SAMUEL WaRR8N, in a recent edition of one of his works, | 
gives some comparative statistics of the legal profession, from 











which we cull the following figures, showing the numbers in the the lay adherents of these communions might be expected to incline 
years 1835 and 1863 :— them to the clerical office. So the army takes rank from its 
No. in 1835. No. in 1863. colonels and generals, not from its ensigns and lieutenants ; the 

Queen’s Counsel ......... eee 129 proof of which is that young men of position eagerly seek com- 
eth tee eas 2 missions as subalterns, instead of the much better pay and really 

yn Fa se eeeeeeeee ees ‘oan tee neeees a | higher excitement offered by the superior grades of the police 

; eI rea NRE + a telat e | force. And thus the bar derives its reputation from its chancellors, 

Total, Barristers.,..... 1,481 ......... 4,586 | law peers, and judges, and consequently it is a profession held to 

» Attorneys...... Y rae 10,436 | confer a certain rank on all its members. Now at this moment 


These results seem probably most singular to those who are most | Wealth is increasing so fast among some classes, lower in popular 
conversant with the two professions, for they show that the | estimation than the bar, such as tradesmen, small manufacturers, 
returned emigrants, and so on, that these nouveaua riches are in 


numbers at the Bar have more than trebled during a period of law | ' 
large numbers eager to send their sons to a profession of a good 


reform, which is believed to have greatly diminished the emolu- | A ’ . 
ments of the forensic branch ; while it appears that all the increase | TePute and consideration, and so to secure for them a certain 
of population, of wealth, and of business. transactions during the | station in life, without much regard to the emoluments if may 


past thirty years has not tended to increase the number of attorneys | >™2¢- It matters nothing, indeed, to such a calculation whether 


and solicitors (both these subdivisions being included under the | the youth draws a prize or a blank—the prize pursued is the 


former name) by whom all the legal affairs of life outside our courts | belonging to a “liberal” profession—and practice 1s probably not 
of justice are directed, but that, on the contrary, the increase of | Setiously sought. 

business thence arising has been divided amongst an actually | The absence of such an attraction is probably also the explanation 
smaller number of practitioners. These are anomalies not to be | why there has been no increase in the number of attorneys during 
accounted for by any superficial explanation, and as indicating a | a period which has transferred to them much of the business 
peculiar state in the social relations of the professions, and of the | formerly transactea by the Bar, and enormously augmented in 
classes which supply their respective ranks, they deserve something | other respects the prouts of the profession. For, and it is unfor 
more than a mere glance of surprise. | tumate that it should be so, there is small odour of respeetubility 
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in the attorney’s trade or name. No great prizes, no peerages— 
unless, like the late Lord Truro, he changes into the higher pro- 
fession—fall to the attorney’s lot. His calling is of evil repute, 
and points the moral or the sarcasm with sharpest sting. So none 
take it up save such as from connection see their way to make it 
pay, and there is consequently no calling in which there are 80 few 
disappointed and weary strugglers against fortune. But while the 
body may be congratulated on this fact, its cause is, we repeat, a 
great misfortune both for themselves and the public. We must 
perforce deal with attorneys ; we must inevitably entrust to their 
honour our deepest secrets and our dearest interests. And with 
most of them we may and we do every day safely repose such con- 
fidence. 
honour and most trustworthy character. 
misfortune to such men to lie under the vulgar stigma attaching to 





Many among them we all know to be men of the nicest | 
Obviously it is a great | 


an attorney. As obviously it is a misfortune to the public that a | 
| needful to excite the charity of a utilitarian age, but must 


profession to which it must entrust so much should be vulgarly 


supposed to own no code but that of interest, and, because of this | 


popular ignominy, should fail to draw into its ranks a fair propor- 
tion of men of high social position, by whom a tone of unques- 
tioned honour might be communicated to the whole body. 


We must say, however, that the remedy for the evil lies entirely | 


in the hands of the attorneys themselves. At present there is no 
line of demarcation between the humblest and sharpest practitioner 
in a village, or the Dodgson and Foggs of the Old Bailey, and the 


unimpeachable firms who in Lincoln’s-inn or the West-end manage | 


the family affairs of England’s peerage and squirearchy. But one 
distinction might very easily be established, and it would carry 
a good many others with it. 
of a gentleman. Suppose that, while an equal knowledge of law 


was still required of all, there were to be allowed, to those who | 


chose it, the opportunity of proving that they had received a 
liberal general education, the fact being certified to the world by 
its conveying a right to some distinctive appellation, or even 
appended initials. As this would be an honour to which the small 
country lawyer or low criminal lawyer could not attain, it would 
relieve the holders of the exclusive title from any complicity, in 
vulgar opinion, with the ways and works of the inferior grade. 
Nothing could more tend to the gradual purification, and by 


It is the distinction of the education | 


consequence the gradual elevation, of the worthier part of the | 


profession. And when such a division was effected, it might be 
found possible to open to the upper rank some of those honours 
and dignities from which it is now as a body excluded, and so an 
additional impetus would be given to its rise in credit and position. 
The public, we are convinced, would gladly see an effort made in 
this direction, but the effort must come from within. We commend 
this matter to the consideration of the profession. 








THE TENANT OF CAMPDEN HOUSE. 


To those whom Fortune has compelled to tread the thorny paths 
of life, to work hard and rest little, to toil from week’s end to 
week’s end, to live by the sweat of their brow, and rack their 
brains and curb their appetites and wishes, to make both ends 
meet, nothing is more surprising than the ease with which a chosen 
few, without labour, almost without effort, recommend themselves 
to her favour, and bask in her sunniest smiles, To outward 
appearance these pets of the fickle dame have nothing particular 
to recommend them; neither conspicuous talents nor peculiar 
aptitudes ; not even the accident of birth. If we trace the ante- 
cedents of Fitzsmythe, who has just rolled past us in a splendid 
equipage, with a coachman wigged like a Lord Chancellor in front, 
und two stalwart lacqueys at full length on the back-board, we 


may find that his mother was a washerwoman and his father a | 


cabdriver ; that, having high notions, as Time ripened him into an 
adult, he put aside the name of Jenkins for his assumed patro- 
nymic, captivated an heiress, whose sire’s boots he had cleaned in 
his early youth, and became illustrious by marriage. Ifa better man 
had made an attempt on the lady’s affections he would have had 
no chance in the world. But Jenkins came, saw, and conquered, 
and the ranks of the Upper Ten Thousand were reinforced by a 
creature raised upon soap-suds. But what man has lived through 
thirty years who cannot cite similar instances of unaccountable 
success within his own experience ?—instances of men who have 
done nothing, yet have made enormous gains ; of men for whom 
Fortune has performed miracles, has turned their rags into cloth of 
gold, and veiled their shabby antecedents with all the pomp and 
circumstance of wealth. 
A trial was commenced at Croydon, on Tuesday last, which for- 
cibly illustrates this humour of the fickle jade. In form, it is an 
~-brought by Mr. Wolley against the Sun Fire Office for 
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the amount secured by a policy of insurance on the house and 
stables of Campden House, Kensington, a fine specimen of old 
English architecture which our readers will remember was 
destroyed by fire on the 23rd of March, 1862. The main issue, 
however, involves the question whether the fire was not purposely 
caused by Mr. Wolley, or through his procurement. No one, who 
knows anything of what Leigh Hunt called the “Court Suburb” 
of London, is ignorant of this famous old house, which was built 
by Viscount Campden in the reign of James I. “ A very noble 
pile,” says Bowick, in his work on Middlesex, “ and finished with 
all the art the architects of that time were masters of.” For three 
generations it was the residence of the Campdens, and at the begin- 
ning of the last century, in the reign of William IIL, it was inha- 
bited by the princess who became afterwards the “Good Queen Anne,” 
and died of over-addiction to strong waters. No one who has 
had much to do with the entertainments which are found 


have known what high names figured in the dramatis persone 
of the plays of late years performed in the theatre at Camp- 
den House for benevolent purposes; or how illustrious were 
the audiences who graced these private theatricals with their 
presence. And what a scene of splendour and luxury was every 
room in the noble old pile! For fifteen years Mr. Wolley 
expended upon its decoration all the taste he could furnish or 
borrow, and a sum of money which he computes at £50,000, “it 
was more like a palace than a mansion,” said Mr. Bovill in his 
opening address. “It was a mass of quaint and curious carvings 


and gildings, and was filled with valuable collections. No one 
who had not seen it could realise its magnificence.’ The rooms 


were hung with crimson and gold. They were filled with pictures, 
statues, and carvings, with rich and costly furniture, with old 
embroidery, with heavy candelabra and chandeliers, and with 
Venetian and Bohemian glass. Wherever there was woodwork it was 
gilded. Old curiosity-shops were ransacked to adorn it ; and such 
was Mr. Wolley’s enthusiasm about his hobby, that he actually 
bought an estate for no other purpose than to obtain the carvings 
of its mansion-house for its decoration. As the adornments were 
sumptuous, so were the hospitalities. Fétes took place by night and 
day always with the greatest splendour, and twenty in the season. 
At the assemblies and concerts with which Mr. Wolley regaled 
his friends, as many as from three to four hundred persons would 
be present, for whom suppers — “regular suppers,” says Miss 
Barker, sister of Sir George—were provided. Nay, not many 
weeks back, Mr. Wolley gave a féte to eight hundred persons in 
the grounds of the burnt house, so fondly did he linger over its 
memory, so deeply did he venerate the ashes of his beloved 
mansion. 


Glorious work! But who is Mr. Wolley? Surely the blood 
must have flowed from a rich ancestral source, which could con- 
ceive and execute such royal magnificence, such sumptuous hos- 
pitality. It may be so. We cannot say that it was not. But 
this gentleman’s early avocations do not favour the presump- 
tion. Fortune, who made so much of him after the year 1847, 
seems to have treated him scurvily in the early part of his life. The 
brief retrospect with which, under pressure from Mr. Lush, Q.C., 
he favoured the jury on Wednesday, furnishes a striking contrast 
between his early employments and his position subsequent to his 
marriage. Five-and-twenty years ago, when he was twenty-one, he 
was something in Raggett’s Hotel. Not a waiter, he says ; at least 
he “did not consider himself a waiter.” He knew young Mr. Raggett 
very well, was asked to go to the hotel, and went there frequently ; 
indeed, stayed there. Out of pure friendship he attended to the 
books, and did—“ anything to assist.” He “ knew the family 
well,” and nothing could be more natural, when he was staying 
with them, than that he should make himself useful, not of course 
in the avowed character of a waiter, but as a friend of the family. 
But whatever the service he rendered, he admits that it was not 
wholly without pecuniary consideration. He received no “ wages,” 
no “salary,” no “regular payment ;” but “ Mr. Raggett may have 
given me something occasionally.” The next glimpse he gives us 
of his antecedents, shows him a member of a company of strolling 
players. From all we have heard and read of such a life, there can 
be no doubt that its luxuries are of the most inviting kind, and 
just such as a gentleman without ostensible means would choose in 
order to amuse himself. We are not, therefore, surprised to hear 
from Mr. Wolley, that, though he was a member of the com- 
pany, he was not engaged as an actor, nor did he receive any 
salary. He maintained himself by remittances from friends, 
and generously gave his services, whatever they were, for nothing ! 
Later on we find him “ in a counting-house in Regent-street. at a 
Mr. Mitchell’s ;” and the last occupation he had before his marriage 
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was, “he thinks,” with a French gentleman as translator, &c., at a 
salary of £50 a year. 


But this degrading occupation he is eager | 


| neck, which is always left open, of course, at the bottom. This 


to state was “only for a short time,” and was no doubt accepted, | 
like the post at the hotel and the honorary employment with the | 


players, solely with a view to gain a knowledge of life and keep | 
All this while the “remittances of | 


his talents from rusting. 


friends ” played an important part in his career. But in 1847 the 


| 


waiter, player, or whatever he was, suddenly emerged from | 


obscurity. In that year he married Miss Coape, a lady with a fortune 
of £35,000; became lessee of Campden House, and the host to 
whose entertainments the nobility and gentry flocked in hundreds. 
Nothing was too costly for his appetite for splendour. When he 
had spent his wife’s fortune in the decoration of his residence, he 
borrowed £17,000 from her sister, which he spent either on its 
walls or on its visitors. Of course all this has nothing to do with the 
question at issue in the trial. But may not a moral be extracted 
from the career of a man, who begins life by “assisting” at 
an hotel, and seizes the first opportunity Fortune affords him to 
plunge into the luxuries of a millionaire ? 








A FATAL BALLOON ADVENTURE. 


WueEn a man has lost his life by his foolhardiness, it seems cruel 
to arraign him for an offence which has cost him and his family so 
dear. And, perhaps, if there were nothing more concerned in the 
fatality than his own imprudence, it would be as well to let the 
matter pass without comment. But it rarely happens that we may 
not learn something from what we call fatal “ accidents,” which 
may prevent their recurrence. Rather more than twenty years ago 
Miss Moir threw herself off the Monument, and the authorities 
were content to regret her folly and hope that no one would imitate 
her example. Not long afterwards, some one did imitate her 
example, and then the authorities thought that it might be as well 
to put a stop to this mode of suicide, by erecting a railing which 
would render it impossible. Noone has thrown himself off the 
Monument since. We hope, too, that, for a time at least, we have 
seen the last of those constructive suicides against which the 
Ajueen has protested in language which, we trust, will long live 
in the memory of her subjects. But there is always some gap to 
stop. On Monday last a man met his death by a balloon accident, 
under circumstances which, from the beginning, promised danger, 


-and which only by something little short of a marvel could end 


happily. There was a “ grand féte” given in the park of Mr. North, 
-at Basford, near Nottingham, for the benefit of the General Hospital ; 
and part of the day’s pleasure was to see Mr. Coxwell ascend in 
his balloon. The balloon was small and new; and when “the 


-accomplished aéronaut” had inflated and tried it, he found that it 
Thrice he got into the car, but the | 


would not carry his weight. 
balloon, even without ballast, would not lift him. The specific 
gravity of the gas was three times greater than it should have 
been; and as the ascent could not be made without six bags of 
‘ballast, one of the bystanders recommended that the balloon should 
be packed up, and the ascent relinquished. Mr. Coxwell, however, 
was in a difficulty. There was the balloon ; and there was the 


mob expecting to see it go up. The performance was part of the | partly executed by detachments from the garrison ; so were large 


consideration for which they had paid their money ; and if they were | 


might have been prevented by Chambers opening the upper valve, 
at the top of the balloon, in time. He failed to do this till too 
late. The gas rushing from the lower valve appears to have stifled 
him, and he was found, on the fall of the balloon, lying dead at the 
bottom of the car, with the valve-cord round his wrist ; so that the 
upper valve must have been kept completely open, utterly reversing 
the slight balance between the weight the balloon had to carry and 
its power to carry it. 

This easily accounts for its collapse; and ona review of the 
evidence given at the coroner’s inquest, it is but just to Mr. Coxwell 
to say that the circumstances which at starting rendered the ascent 
so perilous do not seem to have constituted the proximate cause of 
the fatality. But we cannot acquit him of blame in handing over 
his balloon to an amateur, of whose ability as an aéronaut he had 
no personal knowledge. Of course, from the moment the balloon 
left the earth the error was irreparable ; but the proof that it was 
an error became at once apparent. His ballast is the aéronaut’s 
only hope, when the weight and the lifting power are so nearly 
balanced as they were in this case. Chambers at once showed his 
ignorance by throwing it out. From that moment he was doomed 
should the balloon become wet by passing through a cloud, and its 
weight increased beyond the power of the gas to sustain it. Even 
if he had not been suffocated—and this is only Mr. Coxwell’s 
surmise, though a probable one, as the man was found with his 
handkerchief stuffed into his mouth—there is every reason to 


| believe that his fate would have been the same. The manipulation 


of the balloon in the untoward circumstances under which it 
started required a skill and delicacy not to be expected from any 
but the most experienced aéronaut. No doubt Mr. Coxwell felt 
the pressure of the consequences to be expected from a disappointed 
crowd. He had had his balloons torn in pieces before by an 
enlightened British public which had come to see them go up, and 
would take no excuse, not even the probability of the owner 
breaking his neck to please them. It is due to him also to say 
that he cautioned Chambers not to go either high or far. But it 
would have been better, wiser, and far more satisfactory if he had 
let the mob wreak their vengeance on the balloon rather than 
permit an ascent which this very caution shows he considered 
unusually perilous. 








INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT FOR SOLDIERS. 


Ir is a popular notion in England, that the army is composed of 
able-bodied men who are kept in idleness, at great cost, against a 
possible danger ;—of men doomed to unlearn habits of industry, 


| who, after their term of service has expired, are loth, as well as 


unfitted, to earn their livelihood, and who are, consequently, 
destined to become burdens upon the poor-rates —consumers, never 


| producers. 


disappointed, Mr. Coxwell feared that they might tear his air-ship | 


te pieces, and perhaps offer violence to himself. 
man named Chambers, lighter than Mr. Coxwell, stepped forward 
and offered, as he had had some experience in such matters, to go 
up if the balloon would raise him. Coxwell consented ; and, with 
two bags of sand, the volunteer started, and the crowd were 
satisfied. 


In this difficulty, a | 


| 


In the best disciplined and most efficient armies of all times men 
have been workers as well as fighters. The Romans were pre- 
eminently road-makers, bridge-builders, brickmakers, masons, and 
architects. They owed their conquests more to the spade than they 
did to the sword. The French army makes its shoes and clothes ; 
does blacksmiths’ work ; mends wheels, carts, and saddlery ; repairs 
barracks, and constructs roads. The fortifications of Paris were 


portion of earthworks for railways under the old régime. The 
embankments and cuttings on the line from Algiers to Blidah, 
were made by the army ; all the roads and bridges in the province, 
waterworks for the different stations, and many government 


| edifices were constructed by soldiers ; even Artesian wells were 


bored by them, ground cleared and cultivated, crops sown and 


| gathered, ruined towns cleared out and rebuilt, with hospitals, 


But the difficulty, removed from Mr. Coxwell’s shoulders, now | 


took up its positi 3 g in ¢ f | . 
dow se section ride lie mcrae sho gh oee Be eee | vinced of the accuracy of Dr. Watts’s knowledge of the habit of 


form. The lifting power of the balloon had not been sufficient to 
raise Mr. Coxwell without any ballast. He weighed 11 st., Cham- 
bers weighed 9 st. ; but he took up two bags of ballast with him. 
Their weight is not mentioned ; but, supposing them together to 
have weighed twenty pounds, the lifting power of the balloon 
when Chambers made his ascent would have been so small, that 


ground. So that, if by an escape of gas, or an addition to the 


cloud, the sustaining power was overbalanced by the load the balloon 
had to carry, the chances were a thousand to one that the result would 
be fatal. Now, both these conditions took place, and they were 


‘to ascend, threw out a portion of his ballast. 
‘the balloon entered a heavy cloud, and, breaking from that into 
the clear sunshine, the gas expanded and escaped through the 


and barracks, as St. Arnaud did at Midianah. So far from the 
French authorities thinking with Sir G. Brown that work is 
destructive to efficiency and discipline, they act as if they believed 
the soldier should always be occupied, and as if they were con- 


the Unnameable, to provide mischief for idle hands todo. When 
Maréchal Soult was Minister of War he objected to a proposal for 
rendering muskets not liable to rust, on the score that it would 
deprive the soldier of an important occupation. In Syria, the 
ruined houses of Deir el Kamar and the villages of the plain were 
rebuilt by the French troops. Mechanics and tradesmen swept 


| into the ranks by conscription are accustomed to work at their craft 


iti ; ’ ; € ; } - . . 
the addition of eight pounds’ weight must have brought it to the "in French provincial towns. When the 14th of the line was in garrison 


: ; : | at Tours, on the eve of the Crimean war, many of the men used to 
weight of the balloon by its being wetted in passing through a | 


| 


| their occupations. 


aggravated by the fact that Chambers, immediately after he begen | receive what is termed a congé renowvelable, and ure liable to be 


Shortly after it rose | 


employ their permissions de dix hewres in -this profitable manner, 
ae of Leakage about; and one, as a hatter, readily earned his 


| three or four francs in this way. There are 200,000 men in France 
| who have mostly served two years and been allowed to return to 


They constitute the army of reserve. They 


called back to their regiments in case of war. Where the tastes of 
the soldier are of an intellectual character every facility is afforded 
for their development, even though it should be necessary to relax 
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military rules. A sculptor, whose works attract attention in the 
present Paris Exhibition, commenced his artistic career when a 
maréchal de logis in garrison at Toulouse. An elegant and dis- 
tinguished writer in a Paris review, whose papers on African 
archeology and on the Roman remains in Algeria are read with 
so much interest, is a sergeant in a regiment of Tirailleurs 
Indigenes. : sP 

In 1860 Sir Hugh Rose, Commander-in-Chief in India, issued a 
general order respecting the establishment of regimental work- 
shops—one having been formed as an experiment since the Ist 
November of the preceding year, in the First Battalion of the 
6th Foot. The number of men constantly employed as mechanics 
consisted of two blacksmiths, one farrier, one locksmith, one tin- 
smith, one painter and glazier, five shoemakers, fifteen carpenters. 
Ten hours constituted the day’s work, for which the remuneration 
was fixed at 1s. 3d., additional, of course, to the day’s pay and 
allowances. From November to the end of February the men 
shoed horses, made and repaired furniture, and fire engines, and 
did several jobs for residents, earning a clear profit of 143 rupees, 
after paying for material, labour, and 10 per cent. for wear and 
tear of tools. The repairs were done more rapidly and in a more 
workmanlike manner than they could have been executed by native 
citizens and mechanics. The soldiers were desirous of being 
employed at their trades, not a single application was made to 
leave the shops since their establishment, and though the men 
received three or four rupees a-week more than those on duty, not 
a single case of drunkenness was brought under the notice of the 
lieutenant-colonel commanding. In connection with this move- 
ment a reading-room, or more strictly speaking a soldiers’ club, 
was established. Great pains were taken by the men to make it 
comfortable. It was supplied with papers, games, tea, coffee, and 





lemonade’; and out of four companies at head-quarters, 273 non- 
commissioned officers and rank-and-file were subscribers. 

When the success of the experiment was made evident, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with the sanction of the Government of India, 
issued a plan for the establishment of workshops in European 
regiments serving in the Peninsula, including the instruction of 
soldiers’ children im trades. The example of India reacted upon 
the authorities at home ; and on the Ist of December, 1861, Sir 
G. C. Lewis appointed Major-Generals Crawford and Eyre, Colonel 
Longton, Brigadier-Major Milward, R.A., and Captain Martindal, 
R.E., as a committee to inquire into and report wpon the instruction 
and employment of soldiers in trades. The committee addressed 
circulars of inquiry to the general and other officers commanding 
districts in the three kingdoms—requesting them to assemble 
boards, where one or more corps or battalions were stationed, to 
report upon the subject—and also to distinguished officers. Reports 
were received from forty-seven boards and from thirty of the 
officers referred to, including Sir J. Burgoyne, Sir G. Wetherall, 
Dr. Gibson, and Colonel Simmons, commanding Royal Engineers 
at Aldershot. With the exception of Sir G. Browne, commanding 
the forces in Ireland, and the Dublin Board, the reports and letters 
concur in the opinion that “the instruction and employment of 
soldiers in trades, under proper regulations, would tend greatly to 
promote the efficiency and well-being of her Majesty's troops.” 
Many, and those the most distinguished, of the authorities, added 
the expression of their belief that the scheme would attract a 
better class of recruits, prevent desertions, diminish offences, and 
thereby reduce punishments, promote sobriety, effect economy to 
the nation, while it augmented the soldiers’ pay ; make an army 
in the field more handy, more independent, more effective, and 
better able to support itself in a campaign where now an English 
army would starve; and render far easier the maintenance of a 
higher state of discipline than at present exists. 

Although, as we have seen, the employment of military labour 
upon public works, independent of service in the field, is not new 
in the history of armies generally, it may not be amiss to glance 
at the evidence adduced in favour of it. The average number of 
soldiers in Winchester garrison have five hours’ leisure daily, and, 
according to the Board, all classes would be willing to undertake 
trades. The gardens of the staff have been well cultivated, give a 
good supply of vegetables, and save the staff-sergeants a considerable 
sum of money. At Chatham, where there is a large garrison of 
various arms and numerous depots, caleulated to afford unsur- 
passed means of information, the Board reported that the benefit 
of the proposed scheme to the soldier would be incaleulable. It 
would in no way diminish his effieiency, but would increase his 
usefulness on serviee ; in quarters it would occupy his time, so as 
to keep him out of harm’s way, and add to his contentment. It 
would enable the married soldier to provide for his family, making 
them more respectable and comfortable. The men would then 
have an opportunity of profiting by good conduct and industry, 
and the prespect of a useful and remunerative occupation to fall 
baek upon when discharged. It would also make the army more 
popular, and attract a better class of men, because, as the Alderney 
Board considers, it would soon be found that soldiers, instead of 
returning at the end of their service idle and useless persons, 
as is often the ease at present, would have acquired the means 
of earning their livelihood. The Fermoy Board expresses 
the same opinion, almost in the same words, but adds 
that the introduction of the system would also profit the 
public, and would foster trades that might prove of essential 
service in the field. Upon this last point the Kilkenny Board 

remarks with emphasis that the regiment which has the most 
handy men is the best off in the field, and that present arrange- 








ments might be altered to give soldiers more time to themselves to | 


enable them to practise trades; while General Wetherall, who 
introduced the system into a regiment under his command in 
Canada, declares there can be no doubt of the great benefit it 
would impart to the service, decreasing crime by wholesome 
employment and immensely increasing the efficiency of every corps 
in its field duties. Assistant-Commissary-General Palmer, an ex- 
cellent financier, adds to the above list of advantages that the army 
will become a more efficient machine than heretofore, the moral 
status of the soldier will be elevated, and he will return to the 
occupations of civil life a better and more useful citizen. Major- 
General Slade considers it a step in the right direction, that the 
soldier will meet it half-way, that it will be hailed as a boon 
by the whole army and will tend to diminish crime far more than 
the utmost efforts of the schoolmaster. Colonel Guy says it will 
be an immense benefit to the service and the soldier. Major- 
General Walker believes it will keep the soldier out of the public- 
house. General Burgoyne conceives it quite needless to advert to 
the advantage to the country and soldiers, if the latter can be 
converted from habits tending to a disinclination for work to an 
aptitude for becoming workmen, while during the progress of the 
conversion they will obtain further increased health and comfort. 

With respect to the influence of the scheme upon health, the best 
evidence is that of Dr. Gibson, Director-General of the Army 
Medical Department, who expresses the opinion that the proposal, 
if carried out, will add to and maintain the general and individual 
sanitary welfare of soldiers. 

But that which comes more home to the public is the economy 
it will effect in the army estimates. The greatest of a soldier's 
grievances is the system of stoppages out of his pay for barrack 
repairs. A regiment after leaving a station will be put under 
stoppages for months to defray the cost of making good damages 
to barracks and barrack furniture. The men do not hesitate to call 
the system one of robbery. Major Buckley, barrack-master at 
Chatham, says there are no barrack damages or repairs required to be 
done, that there are not soldiers of every trade capable of executing 
them to be found in every corps, and that there is no question as 
to the enormous profits accruing from the value of the work per- 
formed, and the saving effected by employing soldiers instead of 
civilian workmen. He cites a case in point. In 1825 he builta 
butt at Up Park Camp, Jamaica, by military labour, at a cost 
of 10s. Thirty years afterwards the estimate for repairing it by 
civilian labour was £200. Last year, South-square, Brompton 
Barracks, was repaired by soldiers, who received as paviors ls. 3d., 
and as labourers 9d. each. The schedule prices of contraet with 
the Royal Engineer department were 4s. 4d. and 2s. 6d. There 
was a saving—as the price actually paid for labour was £52— 
of £182, which, under the then proposed scheme, would have 
given £91 to Government, and £91 to the regimental fund. 
At Aldershot 350 men of the 45th, with a subaltern of Engineers 
and eight Sappers, executed important works on Cove Common in 
1861. The year following, a range of stables was erected by 
military labour alone ; and temporary stables for 1,000 horses, 
thirty loose boxes, a permanent sick horse lazaretto, and numerous 
sheds, by military in combination with civil labour. On the 
sheds there was a saving of £33 on the estimated cost of £194, 
equal to 17 per cent. on the total, but 60 per cent. upon the price 
of labour. Colonel Simmons, whe reports these facts, states further 
that the saving to the public in repairs would amount to no less 
than 15 per cent. of their actual cost by the introduction of a system 
of repair by military labour. Now, let us just consider what 
amount the nation will save by rendering the soldier more com- 
fortable and paying him better. The vote for fortifications amounts 
to eleven millions. If, from the experience gathered from the ex- 
periment at Aldershot, we conclude that there would be an economy 
in the total cost of the works of 17 per cent., the nation would save 
£1,870,000 ; but as the saving in the cost of labour is 60 per 
cent., and soldiers could make bricks and prepare materials, it 
follows that the taxpayers would, if the proposed system had been 
in operation, have been able to keep probably four millions sterling 
in their pockets. In the army and navy estimates for the current 
year there were provided £1,405,190 for new works and repairs. 
According to Colonel Simmons’s estimate, if military labour had 
been employed with an economy of 17 per cent., we should save 
£238,882 ; or according the proportion of the cost of labour to 
that of material, the saving on the year’s expenditure might have 
varied from the quarter of a million up to £843,114. 

The Committee, whose report was presented to the House of 
Commons a short time back, and has just been printed, recommend 
that a system of instructing and employing soldiers and their 
children in trades should be tried ; that it should be regimental, 
self-supporting, and based on a cadre of pioneers, composed of @ 
staff-sergeant, corporal, two carpenters, two smiths, two bricklayers 
and masons, one plumber, painter, and glazier, who would pass 
examinations and receive certiticates.of their degrees of proficiency, 
and according thereto be ranked in three classes. The pioneers 
would act as instructors and receive each ld. for nine hours’ 
instruction from each of the men under them ; the staff-sergeant 
and corporal in charge of shops or working parties to receive 1s. 3d. 
a day from a trades’ fund ; first-class artificers to be paid the 
same amount ; second-class 1s, ; third-class and first-class labourers 
9d. ; and second-class labourers 6d., a day of nine hours. Geovern- 
ment to provide shops and tools, and to receive, by way of interest 
on their cost, deductions from the regular price that would 
otherwise have to be paid out of a fund formed by the receipt 
of all payments, out of which the day’s pay had been previously 
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The public will probably think that so long as soldiers are 
liberally paid for their labour in addition to their military pay and 
allowance, and perhaps an augmentation of their pensions, the tax- 
payers are entitled to share largely in the profits of the proposed 
scheme in return for their risk. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


DEAN ALFORD’S ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT.* 


A COMMENTARY on the Authorized Version of the New Testament, 
containing, in addition to explanatory notes, some simple account 
of the various readings and renderings of the Sacred text, is a 
work, the want of which has long been experienced. People are 
weary of ponderous volumes with a few verses at the top of each 
page, and long prosy sermons at the bottom. Useful books of 
reference are demanded—books explaining difficult passages, pass- 
ing over self-evident ones, throwing light on customs and manners, 
and otherwise, without waste of words, enabling ordinary un- 
learned readers to form tolerably sound opinions on questions of 
Biblical literature. Such a useful work, it is to be hoped, the public 
will find in Dean Alford’s New Testament for English readers 
when completed, the first instalment of which, containing the 
first three Gospels, has been just published. Whatever may be its 
real value, it has the advantage of having been written by a scholar 
of eminence, of sound judgment, firm in his conviction of the 
inspiration of Scripture, and yet well disposed to make all reason- 
able allowance for the real discoveries of modern criticism. We 
know of no combination of qualities better calculated to insure it 
both a careful perusal from critical scholars, and a place in the family 
circle, as a guide to the understanding of Scripture. 

This work is published, as the preliminary chapter of the 
{ntroduction informs us, “in order that the English reader whose 
knowledge is confined to our own language may be put in posses- 
sion of some of the principal results of the labours of critics 
and scholars on the Sacred text.” The two great obstacles to 


are, in Dean Alford’s opinion, the reader’s ignorance of the varia- 





version unnecessarily translated by different English words,—a 
confusion which ought as far as possible to be avoided. “Children 
of the bridechamber,” “children of the kingdom,” “ children of 
the Wicked One,” are intelligible expressions enough; but 
“ Zebedee’s children,” applied to adult men, our Lord’s disciples, 
would read better as “sons of Zebedee,” especially as the natural 
rendering of the Greek word toi is “sons” It is a fault also 
that some Greek words should each have two renderings, as we so 
often find,—“ love” and “ charity,” “comforter” and “ advocate,” 
“covenant” and “ testament,” “ proclaim” and “ preach,” “ house- 
holder” and “ good man of the house,” &c. Great confusion is also 
produced by different Greek words being rendered by the one Eng- 
lish word ; “hell” being made to stand, for instance, both for the 
place of eternal torment and the invisible world ; and “teaching” 
and “ making disciples of” treated as equivalent expressions. All 
these sources of confusion and mistakes could be easily avoided in 
a Bible revised on the principles laid down by Dean Alford. 

But some of the most startling results of a revision of the text 
will be found in the passages which we are called on in future to 
look on as interpolations, or as being no part of the original New 
Testament. It has been long known that the Doxology at the end 
of the Lord’s Prayer in Matthew is no part of the original Sermon 
on the Mount, not being found in any of the ancient manuscripts. 
The words also in that sermon, “ Bless them that curse you, and 
do good to them that hate you,” are no longer to be considered 
Scripture ; neither is the account of the angel strengthening Jesus in 
his agony in Gethsemane. The whole of Mark xvi., from the ninth 
verse to the end, is rejected as the work of a later hand, and also 
the whole of the twenty-first chapter of St. John’s Gospel ; and 
even worse still, on the stern authority of manuscripts, we are 


| called on to exclude from the Gospels one of the most interesting 
_ as well as affecting narratives in the life of our Lord, that of the 


tions of readings in the ancient manuscripts from which the | 


present Greek text is derived, and his ignorance of other and better 
renderings than those of the authorized version. To remove this 
ignoranee is one of the objects for which this work is designed. 
The plan on which it is conducted is simple. At the head of 
each page the text of the authorized version is given in a clear 
legible type. On the margin are the textual references, taken 
principally, to the exclusion of some which appear irrelevant, from 
our ordinary English Bibles. All incorrect renderings and wrong 
readings are printed in italics, to distinguish them from the rest of 
the text ; and interpolated passages not found in the best manu- 
scripts, printed in a like manner, are bracketed to denote that they 


are to be omitted. Between the text and the explanatory notes | 45 the word “ testament,” found in the accounts in the three Gos- 


are placed the new readings and renderings, with remarks inter- 
spersed such as occasion requires ; and, finally, the foot-notes fill 
up the remainder of the page, being an adaptation and abridg- 
ment of those of the Dean’s Greek Testament, containing all the 
information which ordinary readers can require. Dean Alford 
regrets that he has not been able to add a new version ; but he is 
evidently of opinion that such is necessary to the completeness 
and usefulness of his work. 

The first circumstance which will strike any attentive person on 


looking over these readings and renderings is the very slight change | 


they make in the Authorized Version, so far as any vital question in 
religion is concerned. It is true that when he puts together all the 
changes, more justice will have been done to the articles and 
tenses, the text will be nearer to the true original, particular Greek 
words will be more faithfully rendered, obsolete terms will be 
replaced by modern words ; but in few—very few—cases will it 
be found that the old version leaves any decidedly false impression 
on the mind as to any matter of importance which is removed by 
the new. The result will probably be that he will rise from the 
perusal of these readings with a strong conviction of the sufficiency 
ow Authorized Version, at least for the practical purposes of 
religion. 

But though a comparison of this kind may make us more than 
ever admire our old English Bible, it would be a serious mistake 
to be insensible to the value of an improved version. Its first 
effect must be to inspire greater confidence in an English reader ; 
the cavils of objectors will be more easily silenced, and an end put 
to allusions continually made in the pulpit to the Bible’s being 
wrongly translated. Besides, it is more natural to read of 
“ taxgatherers” and “ offspring of vipers” than of “ publicans” 
and “ generations of vipers,” and to call ancient Roman things by 
their right names—“pretorium” and “ denarius”—than by 
“ judgment-hall,” and “penny,” an article to which the denarius 
bore no resemblance. “ This fellow,” in Matt. xxii. 61, 71, might 
be much more respectably rendered “this man,” as in xxvii. 47, 
where the same Greek word oceurs in the same context. It is a 
more faithful representation of our Saviour’s meaning to say, in 
Matt. vi. 34, “take no anwious thought for the morrow” than 
“take no thought ;” and “judgment,” in xxiii. 33, is a correct 
translation, while “ damnation” is incorreet ; and so of numerous 
other instances. 

Again, the same Greek word is sometimes in the authorized 


* The New Testament. Translated by the Rev, Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Vol, I. Rivingtons. 











woman taken in adultery, universally pronounced by critics to be 
wanting in the best and earliest authorities. These instances will 
enable us to form a conception of the difficulties to be experienced, 
and the fierce conflict that will be waged when the day comes for 


; . ; . | effecting a complete revision of the Greek text. 
an intelligent popular understanding of the New Testament a E , 


One of the remarkable merits of this volume of Dean Alford’s New 
Testament is the good taste and sound judgment, as well as appro- 

riate language, with which his new renderings have been made. 

he language of the old version is scrupulously respected, and no 
word displaced unless where absolutely necessary. And for this 
reason it is a cause of greater regret that he has not given an 
entirely new version, the materials for which were so ready at his 
hand. Had he done so, and on one page given the authorized 
version, while on the opposite he presented his readers with a 
revised translation, the work would have been greatly enhanced in 
value, and be in every respect fitted to become one of the most 
useful of guides for the study of the New Testament. 

While, however, we acknowledge these merits, there is one 
omission of a remarkable rendering which surprises us. We allude 


pels of our Lord’s last supper—*This is my blood of the New 
Testament.” If there be any one thing more evident than another, 
it is that the translators of the Bible made a mistake in rendering 
dtaOnxn there, as well as in the Epistles to the Corinthians, and 
the 9th chapter of Hebrews, by the word “ testament.” And yet 
Dean Alford does not give among his true renderings “ covenant” 
instead of “ testament” in two of the Gospels ; and where he does, 
in Mark, it is with an apparent timidity which is remarkable. The 
word occurs thirty-three times in the New Testament, in twenty 
of which it is rendered “covenant,” while in thirteen we find 
“testament.” More striking still, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
while throughout the whole of the 8th chapter and the beginning of 
the 9th, it is translated “ covenant,” towards the ond of the 9th it 
is made “testament,” again in the 10th chapter to revert to “cove- 
nant.” The explanation of this anomaly is well known. The 
translators were puzzled how to make sense out of Heb.ix. 16,17, by 
rendering dva8nxn “ covenant.” In their dilemma they tried “‘ testa- 
ment,” and found a translation apparently satisfactory ; though, in 
order to do so, they were obliged to violate the previous use of the 
word in the Epistle, and even to render the 20th verse, rodro rd 
diya rijg SiaOHeng, by “this is the blood of the testament ;” 
thus contradicting the translation given of the original passage in 
Exodus xxiv. 8, of which it is a quotation, “Behold the blood of 
the covenant.” The mystery has been long since removed : it has 
been shown that the notion of a covenant has been everywhere pre- 
served throughout the Epistle; that that of a testament or will was 
unknown, as Archbishop Whately and Dr. Davidson maintain, to 
the Jews ; that the word should be always rendered “ covenant ;” 
and that, in fact, it is a mistake to call even the two great divisions 
of the Bible testaments at all, they being truly “ the old and new 
covenants.” It is remarkable that Dean Alford should not have 
included this among his amended renderings. 

We shall conclude this review with a brief statement of the 
Dean’s views of Inspiration, which appear to us to be as sound as 
they are practical. Declaring that he has no sympathy with the 
rationalistic school, and that he believes in Christ's miracles as the 
proof of His Divine mission, he pronounces in the first place the 
notion of verbal inspiration to be a theory stamped with an 
a priori unworthiness, the effect of which is to destroy altogether 
the credibility of the Evangelists; and, having shown how this 
result must follow, as for instance in the four accounts of the 
inscription on the Cross, he gives his own opinion as follows :— 


‘The inspiration of the sacred writers I believe to have consisted 
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in the fulness of the influence of the Holy Spirit specially raising them 
to, and enabling them for their work, in a manner which distinguishes 
them from all other writers in the world, and their work from all other 
works. The men were full of the Holy Ghost; the books are the 
pouring out of that fulness through the men—the conservation of the 
treasure in earthen vessels. The treasure is ours in all its richness ; 
but it is ours as only it can be ours—in the imperfections of human 
speech, in the limitations of human thought, in the variety incident 
first to individual character, and to manifold transcription and the 
lapse of ages.” 


Such is Dean Alford’s notion of Inspiration, than which nothing 
seems to us more reasonable. It coincides, as he believes, with the 
doctrine of plenary inspiration. It is evident, however, that, 
according to this view, the product of that inspiration—the written 
word—must admit of degrees of perfection depending on the extent 
of the influence supposed to be exerted by the disturbing “ limita- 
tions of human thought,” “ varieties of individual character,” and 
“imperfections of human speech.” But this is a doctrine which 
will scarcely be acceptable to all readers. Whatever be the faults 
of the doctrine of verbal inspiration, it certainly has the advantage 
of being clear, sharp in outline, decisive, and uncompromising. 








ETHNOLOGY AND PHRENOLOGY.* 


Ir writing history was never an easy task, it is likely to become 


more difficult still, While the ordinary qualifications of the | 





historian remain the same, the development of old sciences and the | 


discovery of new ones tend to increase the area of research, to alter 
the point of view, and to complicate the canons of judgment for 


much in one definite direction to allow of any other interpretation 
than that to be found in an ignorance or disregard of the classical 
languages. We would not, however, dwell for a moment on these, 
but proceed to give our readers some general notion of Mr. Jack- 
son’s views in respect of history as studied in the light of 
Ethnology and Phrenology. : 
Humanity, contemplated as a collective moral and physical 
organism, is, in our author’s eyes, still merely embryonic ; through 
countless ages a regular course of development has been going on, 
but this development is still in its earlier stages. A grand futurity 
still awaits the human race. Its material phase embodied itself in 
the earlier races, the Negro and the Mongol, whose main charac- 
teristic was physical strength ; the intellectual phase is exhibited 
in the later and higher forms of the Caucasian race, but the 
“ moral and spiritual man” is still to come,—“ li is the providential 
end whereto the others are but temporal and passing means ; until 
he be manifested, humanity in the higher sense will not have been 
born.” The time for this is rapidly approaching. “ We live,” 
says our author, “in the day of ‘ Iranian resurrection,’ not only 
for such fragments of the Caucasian family as Italy, Poland, 
Hungary, and Greece, but for all mankind.” Empire has been 
marching “ westwards for fully five thousand years. It moved 
long ages since from the Euphrates to the Tiber. It is now 
settling down upon the Thames, preparatory to its great occidental 
culmination. From the mundane stand-point, this is but one 
great tidal movement, a grand oscillation by which wealth, popu- 


lation, power, and culture are returning to their primal source, the- 


high ethnic centre of the Caucasian west, the opposite pole to the 
low ethnic centre of the Mongolian east. Having thus reached 


| the extreme north-west in the British isles, it will afterwards 


those who undertake now-a-days to investigate and record the | 
origin and growth of nations. Not only is the modern historian | 


expected to call in the assistance of physical geography, comparative 
philology, chronology, archeology, numismatology, and other more 
or less developed sciences, on which recent labours have thrown 
so much light, but phrenology now boldly presents itself on the 
field, and claims to have its youthful voice heard in illustrating 
the past and determining the future of ancient and modern peoples. 
Mr. Buckle, it will be remembered, insists, in his “ History of 
Civilization,” on the importance of ascertaining and chemically 
examining the food of nations as an index of their powers of action 
and endurance. Mr. Jackson, in the volume under notice, puts 
forward the urgent necessity of “ feeling their bumps,” and deter- 
mining, by the weight of their brain and their cranial contour, 
what he terms their “ racial proclivities.” According to him, 
there is no history without ethnology, and no ethnology without 
phrenology. Of all history as hitherto written, our author thinks 


and speaks very slightingly ; it has been only “ the chronicle of 


courts and the biography of princes ; engrossed with the individual, 
it has forgotten the stock whence he sprang ; pre-occupied by the 
surface, it has failed to descend to the foundation of things.” In 
the light of phrenological ethnology, however, he is pleased to 
discern the dawn of a better day ; and in his present work, as the 
fervid apostle of this new “ aid to history,” he sets himself to solve 
some historical problems by reference to the cerebral organization 
of the various races and nations that have played and are playing 
their part in the drama of the world. Mr. Jackson is a thorough 


believer in his science. With all his talk about the tentativeness | 


of his designs and his craving for an inductive basis of history and 
its ancillary sciences, and his repeated admiration for the “ Baconian 
method,” he displays no doubt about the validity of his own phreno- 
logical premisses, and as little about the conclusions derived from 
them. Not only is he quite satisfied about the soundness of the 
aon theory—that we might expect from such an enthusiastic 
ollower of Spurzheim and Gall—but we confess ourselves sur- 
rised to find no hesitation intimated as to the sufficiency of the 
ta in particular cases. With the head of a living Englishman or 
Frenchman beneath his fingers, and as many more as he pleases 
within reach, we can imagine a phrenologist claiming infallibility 
for his decisions, and asserting that if A. is not found to have 
“veneration” or B. “ self-esteem,” it is “ tant pis pour les faits,” 
and that A. and B. ought to have the said faculties ; but to talk of 
an Etruscan type as exemplified in Cavour, and to speak of the 
cranial characteristics of a Pheenician of 3,000 years ago, and to 
assume corresponding “ proclivities” with the same unhesitating 
dogmatism, as in the case of an Englishman or German of the 
present day, argues, it appears to us, an ignorance of the true 
nature of induction, and a sacrifice of deduction to mere hypothesis 
such as Mr. Jackson is more disposed to censure in others than to 
detect in himself. 

Still, in spite of the rash conjectures and the wild predictions 
in which Mr. Jackson, from an over-confidence in his system, has 
indulged, there is no lack of cleverness, originality, and extensive 
knowledge displayed in his little volume. Mr. Jackson is a poet 
as well as a philosopher, and sometimes allows his philosophy to 
suffer from an over-heated imagination, rioting in a rhapsodical 
style. The minuter accuracies of scholarship he seems to despise, 
and he would probably stigmatise as the “pedantry of school- 
boys” any criticism that should be offended at the constant 
repetition of such words as analagous, monogomatic, ante-deluvian, 
frugiverous, Carthagenian, Phydian Jove, Kaizers, and others of 
the same kind. We would gladly have ascribed such errors to 
mere carelessness in correcting the press, if they did not point too 
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return eastwards, reproducing in its course the great epicycle of 
Cyclopean, Egyptian, Assyrian, and Aryan civilization.” Such 
being the general sketch of the fortunes, past and future, of the 
human race, the particular agents in this development are viewed 


as belonging to the three broadly-marked races of the Negro, 


Mongolian, and Caucasian, of each of which the destiny and the 
work will be found to correspond to the physical structure in 
general, and the cerebral conformation in particular. The negro 
or natural man of the south, with his strong body and weak brain, 
slow temperament but persistent organization, with his tendencies 
to docility, and his capabilities for toil, is designed for the labourer 
of the tropics, as the “hand” to be directed by the Caucasian 
“head.” But Mr. Jackson will not gratify his American readers 
by any suggestions for “improving the negro off the face of the 
earth.” ‘He has his place on the earth which none can take from 
him, and what we have to attempt is not his extirpation, but his 
improvement,” to which his love of approbation, his elevated 
veneration, his strong adhesiveness and self-esteem are considered 
to render him particularly open. Next in order of time and merit 
comes the Mongol or natural man of the north, with his broad 
shoulders, expanded brain, passional organization, and strongly- 
developed organs of combativeness and destructiveness. Such a 
structure gives energy, rude enough in itself, but still the basis of 
all heroism of action. And thus, what ethnology would expect 
and what phrenology would define as inevitable, history confirms. 


The Mongol has found his mission either as an agent of destruction,. 


under an Attila or a Tamerlane, hewing down what was ripe for the 
axe and then imparting to the cerebral and confined structure of 
the conquered a greater width of basis, a stronger animal founda- 
tion, than he otherwise would have possessed, or else as a settled 
member of a half-intelligent civilization, like the Chinese, stationary, 
imitative, sensual, and corrupt-—exhibiting a kind of mechanical 
ingenuity, but utterly destitute of poetry, philosophy, or literature, 
and for religion dependent on the higher race of the neighbouring 
Hindoos. If the Negro is in an especial way the unskilled labourer, 
the Mongol once out of his nomad state becomes the half-skilled 
artisan. Having no creative faculties, his destiny is to be con- 
quered, not only martially and politically, but also religiously and 
socially ; his blood, however, is to reappear, purified and refined 
by admixture with his Caucasian lords. His imitative tendencies 
will remained unaltered, and, as he received Buddhism from India 
and metaphysics from Iran, he will doubtless accept Christianity 
and natural philosophy from his European conquerors. 


We have now done with what Mr. Jackson calls the lymphatic: 


man of matter, the Mongol and the Negro ; and we proceed to the 
nervous man of mind, or the Caucasian. All written history, and 
much of monumental, is a reproduction of Caucasian annals ; the 
drama of authentic history has had but one race as its principal 
performers ; the others have only been occasional accessories. And 
the superiority asserted by history finds its explanation in phre- 


nology. With the maximum of nervous development—with a high 


temperament rather than great volwme of brain—with a beautiful 
proportion thus given to his cranial contour, we might predict from 
his structure a destiny for the Caucasian higher than for either of 
the earlier and ruder stocks, out of which our author considers him 
a late and perfectible development. How far the configuration of 
the brain may have contributed not only to the superiority but to 
the diversity of Caucasian culture, is of course still open to ques- 
tion ; but there can be no dispute that the saints and the sages, 
the prophets and the poets, the statesmen and the lawgivers, the 
artists and the scholars, have proceeded from one or other of the 
two great branches of the Caucasian family, the Aryan and the 
Semitic. ° Mr. Jackson has summed up with much point the con- 
trasted endowments of these two divisions, corresponding to the 
cerebral characteristics of their respective “ models :”— 


“ In the Asiatic (or Semitic) the moral, in the European (or Aryan} 
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the intellectual elements constitute the predominating forces of the 
higher nature. The former is analogical and illustrative, the latter 
logical and deductive in his mental constitution. The speech of the 
former embodies his feelings, that of the latter expresses his convic- 
tions. The opinions of an Oriental are based on intuition, those of an 
Occidental on investigation ; the first are inspirations, while the last 
are conclusions. Hence religion is the appointed mission of the 
former, while science is the more especial province of the latter. The 
first develops the interior, the second the exterior life; the innate 
proclivity of one is to the spiritual, and that of the other to the 
material phase of universal being.” 


It is the combination of these characteristics that is needed for 
the perfection of our race, the science of the West joined to the 
faith of the East, the sentiment and devotion of the Asiatic united 
to the practical intelligence and political energy of the European 
Caucasian. When this union shall be effected, we presume that 
Mr. Jackson’s moral and spiritual man, the “ heir of all the ages,” 
will have arrived. 

On this subject of the mixture of races generally and the good 
results produced by it, we have some clever remarks from a phreno- 
logical point of view, which we should be glad, if space permitted 
us, to lay before our readers. No truth stands out more prominenly 
from the pages of history than the fact of mixed nations having 
done the greatest deeds and produced the greatest men. Our 
phrenologist assures us it could not have been otherwise : superior 
races often want bone and muscle, and then Goths must, by con- 
quest, restore this to effete Romans, and Tartars to decadent 
Persians ; on the other hand, inferior races require an infusion of 
nervous force, such as the English are imparting to modern 
Hindostan or the French to the rude races of North Africa. All 
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history almost resolves itself, in Mr. Jackson’s eyes, into what he | 


’ 


is pleased to term “ baptism by fire” and “ baptism by blood,’— 
in other and simpler words, the benefits wrought respectively by 
conquest and immigration on the condition and character of 
peoples. 


As to our author's predictions of the future from the experience | 


of the past, if they are calculated to make Englishmen vain, they 
may well irritate, if they fail to humiliate, Americans. We confess 
we should like to see a Yankee believer in the “ manifest destiny ” 
of “ America for the Americans” taking up Mr. Jackson’s little 
volume, and finding himself described as exhibiting “ fatal 
symptoms of approaching effeteness,’ and imperatively called on, 
by the march of events and the laws of phrenological ethnology, to 
leave the “ Indian soil,” which his nation usurped, to its “ rightful 
and destined Indian owners.” But prophecy is dangerous ground, 
and we must conclude, not however without recommending these 
three hundred pages to the notice of our readers. They may con- 
tain much that is fanciful ; they may reflect a mind strongly biassed 
in favour of its own country and race and science, having a pre- 
ference for theories symmetrical rather than sound, ingenious rather 
than true ; but they are marked by a shrewdness and originality, a 
suggestiveness and a breadth of view that will amply repay a 
perusal ; and, if they fail to insure agreement, will at any rate 
stimulate inquiry into the claims of phrenology to become the hand- 
maid of history. 








MR. ALEXANDER SMITH’S ESSAYS.* 


Tre author of the “Life Drama” and the “ City Poems” tells 
us in his present volume that “the essayist is a kind of poet in 
prose,” and that the essay, like the poem, should be “ pure 
literature.” 
though some of the best of essayists have not been poets in the 
ordinary avceptation of the word. Possibly their poetry has taken 
the prosaic instead of the metrical form; at any rate, while it is 
unquestionable that the highest poetical genius will inevitably seek 
the most musical utterance, as being necessary to its complete 
expression, and that the avoidance of this is a sign that something 
is wanting to the perfect poet, it is equally certain that a man 
may have a good deal of the pvetical temperament, though it only 
find vent in the form of prose. This was certainly the case with 
Bacon, and, to some degree, though a far less, with Montaigne. 
Hazlitt said of himself that he could not write a line of verse if it 
was to save his soul; yet his prose writings often gleam with the 
sacred fire. Sir Thomas Browne was a poet in prose, not in verse. 
In some men, however, the two capacities are equally developed ; 
and this appears to be the case with Mr. Alexander Smith, as it 
was in Cowley. Hitherto the former has come before the public 
simply as a singer; he now lays aside his robes of verse, and 
appears in the humbler costume of a writer of prose comments on 
men and things, on books and the makers of books. We have 
pleasure in being enabled to congratulate him on the success of his 
attempt. The twelve Essays here bound together by a thread of 
fanciful personality, are the productions of a mind which has some 
of the best elements of this species of writing. Discursive as a 
rambling lane in the country, which we like all the better for its 
wanderings ; indolent and leisurely in his mood; possessing a 
broad and kindly interest in human nature as such, apart from 
systems and set ideas ; fond of the country much, of books more, 
of quiet speculation most; placidly melancholy for the greater 
part, yet not without that pleasant humour which springs from 








* Dreamthorp. A Book of Essays written in the Country. By Alexander 
Smith, Author of ‘‘A Life Drama,” ‘‘ City Poems,” &c. London: Strahan & Co. 


There is a good deal of truth in the comparison, | 
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melancholy ; tolerant in his views, and pungent, sometimes 
epigrammatic, in his manner—he fulfils most of the conditions of 
the essay-writer’s craft. That the author is a poet we might guess 
from his prose, if we did not already know the fact. He has the 
poet’s enthusiasm and quick perception of beauty, and something 
of the poet’s metre rings in his prose cadences. If he speaks of a 
past time, he loves to reproduce it like a pageant, in all its glow of 
colour and picturesqueness of detail. With him, the most abstract 
thoughts express themselves in concrete images—sometimes to an 
extent that is wearisome, though many of his comparisons are 
strikingly apt and vivid, and his fecundity in this respect is won- 
derful. He will paint you a picture in a few lines as brightly as if 
it stood before your eyes on the canvas of Turner, and always with 


| a fine sense of the spiritual suggestions that reside in material 


forms. As we have hinted, there is too much of this rich brocade 
of diction and metaphor, and once or twice it runs into positive 


| bad taste, as in a passage descriptive of the uLiquity of the 


Englishman, where we read :—“ He shakes with fever and ague in 
the swampy valley of the Mississippi ; he is drowned in the sand 
pillars as they waltz across the desert on the purple breath of the 
simoom ; he stands on the icy scalp of Mont Blanc,” &c. Pillars 
waltzing ona purple breath, and then drowning a man, whom 
immediately afterwards we find standing on an icy scalp, is certainly 
a strange confusion of images. But something, we suppose, must 
be allowed to the warmth of the poetical fancy. 


The Essays are supposed to be written in the village of Dream- 
thorp by a cheerful recluse, whose only business in life is to read, 
meditate, and “ ripen for the grave.” ‘The old village, with its one 
straggling street, its antique, fantastic houses, its “ fountain in the 
market-place, all mouths and faces and curious arabesques,” its 
ruined castle and chapel, its idle, skumberous mere, and its richly- 
embowered surrounding country, where never railway comes, and 
but few tidings of London break its dreams, is daintily described. 
Of course no one ever saw such a village except on the stage ; but 
it is what we have all longed for at times when tired of the turmoil 
of metropolitan life, and here it is pleasantly pictured for the 


| mental eye. From this vantage ground, the recluse looks abroad 


on the world. Having introduced himself, and sketched his 
beloved hamlet, he falls to discoursing “ On the Writing of Essays.” 
He dwells chiefly on Montaigne, whom he regards as the greatest 
master of this species of composition. Were it not that his 
criticism of the singular old Gascon is so similar in its general tone 
to the masterly analysis of Emerson in his “ Representative Men,” 
the essay would be worthy of the highest praise. Even with this 
drawback, however, it is a fine piece of writing ; subtle in its 
insight, rich and splendid in its phraseology. Mr. Alexander 
Smith’s ‘style has often the echo of Emerson’s, with its elaborate 
accretion of sentence on sentence and illustration on illustration ; 
but he has more of poetical warmth and gorgeousness. Here is a 
taste of his remarks on Montaigne :— 


“ Montaigne, in his grave passages, reaches an eloquence intricate 
and highly wrought; but then his moods are Protean, and he is con- 
stantly alternating his stateliness with familiarity, anecdote, humour, 
coarseness. His Essays are like a mythological landscape—you hear 
the pipe of Pan in the distance, the naked goddess moves past, the 
satyr leers from the thicket. At the core of him, profoundly melan- 
choly, and consumed by a hunger for truth, he stands like Prospero 
in the enchanted island, and he has Ariel and Caliban to do his behests 
and run his errands. Sudden alternations are very characteristic of 
him. Whatever he says suggests its opposite. He laughs at himself 
and his reader. He builds his castle of cards for the mere pleasure of 
knocking it down again. He is ever unexpected and surprising. And 
with this curious mental activity, this play and linked dance of dis- 
cordant elements, his page is alive and restless, like the constant 

licker of light and shadow in a mass of foliage which the wind is 
stirring. .... 

“He is the frankest, most outspoken of writers; and that very 
frankness and outspokenness puts the reader off his guard. If you 
wish to preserve your secret, wrap it up in frankness. ‘The Essays are 
full of this trick. The frankness is as well simulated as the grape- 
branches of the Grecian artist which the birds flew towards and 
pecked. When Montaigne retreats, he does so like a skilful general, 
leaving his fires burning. In other ways, too, he is an adept in putting 
his reader out. He discourses with the utmost gravity, but you 
suspect mockery or banter in his tones. He is seriovs with the most 
trifling subjects, and he trifles with the most serious. ‘ He broods 
eternally over his own thought ;’ but who can tell what his thought 
may be for the nonce? He is of all writers the most vagrant, sur- 
prising, and, to many minds, illogical. His sequences are not the 
sequences of other men. His writings are as full of transformations 
as a pantomime or a fairy tale. His arid wastes lead up to glittering 
palaces; his banqueting-halls end in a dog-butch. He begins an essay 
about trivialities, and the conclusion is in the other world. And the 
peculiar character of his writing, like the peculiar character of all 
writing which is worth anything, arises from constitutional turn of 
mind. He is constantly playing at fast and loose with himself and 
his reader. He mocks and scorns his deeper nature ; and, like 
Shakespeare in ‘ Hamlet,’ says his deepest things in a jesting way. 
When he is gayest, be sure there is a serious design in his gaiety. 
Singularly shrewd and penetrating—sad, not only from sensibility of 
exquisite nerve and tissue, but from meditation, and an eye that pierced 
the surfaces of things—fond of pleasure, yet strangely fascinated by 
death—sceptical, yet clinging to what the Church taught and believed 
—lazily possessed by a high ideal of life, yet unable to reach it, careless 
perhaps often to strive after it, and with no very high opinion of 
his own goodness, or of the goodness of his fellows—and with all 
these serious elements, an element of humour mobile as flame, which 
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assumed a variety of forms, now pure fun, now mischievous banter, | 


now blistering scorn—humonr, in all its shapes, carelessly exercised 


on himself and his readers—with all this variety, complexity, riot, and | 


contradiction almost of intellectual forces within, Montaigne wrote his | colonies, but each one has a character of its own. There is, perhaps, 


| none of these where a quiet family seeking moderate fortunes and 


bewildering Essays—with the exception of Rabelais, the greatest 
modern Frenchman—the creator of a distinct literary form, and to 
whom, down even to our own day, even in point of subject-matter, 
every essayist has been more or less indebted.” 


“On Death and the Fear of Dying,” is a thoughtful and im- 
pressive homily on a subject which necessarily interests us all. 
For Mr. Alexander Smith, the mystery of death seems to have a 
special attraction. The pettiness of all transitory facts in the 
presence of that eternal shadow seems to oppress and yet allure 
his mind. It broods over his pages from first to last ; it suggests 
itself to his intellect, dimly or palpably, whatever the subject on 
which he may be writing. He finds it even in the raptures of 
pleasure. “ Unsuspected,” he observes, “this idea of death lurks 
in the sweetness of music; it has something to do with the 


leasure with which we behold the vapours of morning ; it comes | 


tween the passionate lips of lovers; it lives in the thrill of 
kisses. ‘An inch deeper, and you will find the emperor.’ Probe 
joy to its last fibre, and you will find death.” 


This is exquisitely felt and beautifully said ; and the essay is 
full of such sentences, in which the remotest and most intangible 
ideas are clothed in imagery. Thus we read :— 


“To denude death of its terrible associations were a vain attempt. 
The atmosphere is always cold around an iceberg. In the con- 
templation of dying the spirit may not flinch, but pulse and heart, 
colour and articulation, are always cowards. ..... The hopes, and 
fears, and regrets, which move and trouble [our life], keep it fresh 
and healthy, as the sea is kept alive by the trouble of its tides... .. 
While in the very heart and structure of the happy moment there 
lurked an obscure consciousness of death, the memory in which past 
happiness dwells is always a regretful memory. This is why the 
tritest utterance about the past, youth, early love, and the like, has 
always about it an indefinable flavour of poetry which pleases and 
affects. In the wake ofa ship there is always melancholy splendour.” 


The same mood—only coloured with a deeper gloom—prevails 
in the essay called “ A Lark’s Flight,” in which Mr. Alexander 
Smith relates, with grim dramatic power, a murder which was 
committed by Irish “nayvies” in a north of England town when he 
was a boy, and describes the execution of the criminals, at which 
he was present. A rescue was feared, and, accordingly, a space 
was kept round the scaffold by dragoons andinfantry. 1t was then 
that the incident took place which gives its title to the essay, 
and which the author characterizes as “ unutterably tragic, and 
overwhelming in its pathetic suggestion of contrast.” It occurred 
thus :— 


** When the men appeared beneath the beam, each under his proper 
halter, there was a dead silence,—every one was gazing too intently 
to whisper to his neighbour even. Just then, out of the grassy space 
at the foot of the scaffold, in the dead silence ‘audible to all, a lark 
rose from the side of its nest, and went singing upwards in its happy 
flight. O heaven! how did that song translate itself into dying ears ? 
Did it bring in one wild, burning moment father, and mother, and 
poor Irish cabin, and prayers said at bed-time, and the smell of turf 
fires, and innocent sweethearting, and rising and setting suns? Did 
it >—but the dragoon’s horse has become restive, and his brass helmet 
bobs up and down and blots everything ; and there is a sharp sound, 
and I feel the great:crowd heave and swing, and hear it torn by asharp 
shiver of pity, and the men whom I saw so near but a moment ago are 
at immeasurable distance, and have solved the great enigma, and the 
lark has not yet finished his flight: you can see and hear him yonder 
in the fringe of a white May clound..... 

** These two poor Irish labourers could not die without hearing a lark 
singing in their ears. It is nature’s fashion. She never quite goes 
along with us. She is sombre at weddings, sunny at funerals, and 
she frowns on ninety-nine out of a hundred pic-nics.” 


We cannot afford space to go through all Mr. Smith’s lucubra- 
tions; but we must allude to his excellent critical account of 
Dunbar, the old Scottish poet, and of Chaucer. And we must just 
glance at his remarks on Christmas, for the sake of correcting what 
we cannot but regard as an error with respect to Shelley. In 

uoting from the drama of “ Hellas” the wonderful chorus of 

reek Christian women, descriptive of the advent of Christianity, 
our author expresses an opinion that Shelley, for some time before 
his death, was rapidly coming round to orthodox views in religion, 
and that, had he lived much longer, his conversion would have been 
complete. Of course, it is impossible to say what might have 
paapenes in the lapse of years ; but, as regards the changes which 
had already taken place in the poet’s mind, the strength of 
Mr. Smith’s desire to find in Shelley the rudiments of orthodoxy 
has certainly, though very naturally, misled his judgment. The 
chorus in question is a y dramatic ; it is not at all a personal 
utterance. The latest development of Shelley’s religion was a 
highly spiritual Pantheism, as the earliest was a very material 
Pantheism. It is manifest, from his works, from his letters, and 
from the memorials of his friends, that he never made the most 


distant approach towards accepting the central doctrine of | 


Christianity—that of the Atonement. 


We hope to meet with Mr. Alexander Smith again as an 
essayist. In the meanwhile, we have only to suggest to him 
to prune his redundancy of metaphor, and not to be so feverishly 
eager to say a fine thing in every sentence. 
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OLD AND YOUNG NEW ZEALAND.* 
Tue English who go to settle abroad have their choice of many 


substantial independence is more likely to find itself at home than 
in one or other of the six provinces of New Zealand, because that 
country, from its insular position, as well as the comparatively 
slow growth of its commercial importance, has not yet been exposed 
to such an influx of foreign social elements as has taken place in 
Australia and in Canada. There is neither, as in some parts of 
British America and South Africa, a remnant of French or Dutch 
previous settlement to be met with; nor, as in some of our most 
thriving colonies, a motley crowd of Germans, Yankees, Irish, and 
Chinese, whose mixed races will, it is to be feared, considerably 
modify, in one or two generations, the English national type. A 
family, therefore, permanently settled and rearing their children in 
New Zealand, may hope to preserve the habits and ideas of the 
Old Country in a greater degree of purity than in any similar 
colony which invites their residence. 

Two or three, indeed, of the New Zealand provinces, Canterbury 
and Otago at least, were originally founded with the special design 
of reproducing the Church organization of England and Scotland 
respectively, along with the best characteristics of social life in 
Great Britain, in that new region of the Far South. It is true 
that the exclusive regulations for the sale of land, which were to 
have secured the Church of England character of the former com- 
munity, were no sooner tried than they were dropped. Yet the 
Canterbury province has continued to be the favourite emigration 
field of those in the higher and middle classes who were by their 
home education the most disposed to cherish the institutions and 
manners of this country. We believe that in no colony is there so 
large a proportion of its inhabitants who have been brought up at 
the public schools and universities of England. Nowhere, in spite 
of the hardening and roughening influences of a pastoral life in the 
wilderness, do the shepherds of the Bush more worthily keep up the 
character of English gentlemen or that standard of intelligence, 
good feeling, courteous and frank behaviour, which they have 
brought from home. As nearly all the land in this province 
suitable for pasturing flocks of sheep has already been allotted to 
men of this class, who are destined in time to become the wealth 
aristocracy of the province, and as it contains no gold-fields which 
might attract the herd of mere shifting adventurers from the 
neighbouring provinces of Nelson and Otago, it is to be hoped that 
Canterbury will hereafter be a model of good society, affording a 
wholesome example to the rest of our Australasian colonies. We 
are therefore much interested in Mr. Samuel Butler's little book, 
which gives us an illustration of what may be called “ Young 
New Zealand” in its most agreeable aspect. 

The other volume comprised in this notice, bearing the title 
of “Old New Zealand,” is upon a very different subject. If we 
take these two books together, we find a singular contrast between 
the very best class of English settlers at Canterbury, and that wild 
portion of the Maori or native race who have hitherto resisted the 
introduction of European habits. It is to be observed, however, 
that the Canterbury settlers very seldom or never come in contact 
with the Maories, inhabiting, as they mostly do, quite a separate 
island, just as Ireland is separate from Great Britain. The remnant 
of aboriginal savagery which still breaks out sometimes into conflict 
with the British rule is confined to a district between Auckland and 
New Plymouth, in the Northern Island. Though we have so lately 
heard of the renewal of a vexatious warfare with these restless tribes, 
it must be remembered, after all, that their numbers are quite in- 
significant, forming, in the aggregate, a population under 50,000, or 
rather less than the English population of New Zealand ; and it is 
out of the question that, even if they all were hostile to us, they 
could ever really endanger the permanent stability of any one of 
our settlements there. A good many, too, of the Maori race, which 
has high physical and mental capacities, have adopted our own mode 
of life, become skilful artisans or thriving farmers,and useful members 
of a civilised community within the English pale. But it is not 
of these, nor is it of any of the Maori affairs of the present day, 
that the “‘ Pakeha Maori,” as he calls himself, undertakes to inform 
us. The whimsical position which he affects and describes, with no 
small degree of humour and vivacity, is that of a man who first 
lived in the country, and lived with the savage men of the country, 
many years ago, long before the formal establishment of British 
rule, and who consequently belongs as much to the old wild state 
of society as he does to the new. He is a Pakeha Maori; the 
* Maori” is one of the native race ; “ Pakeha” means a white man ; 
and the author tells us that he is, by regular adoption, a member 
of a native tribe. We are greatly amused by the gravity with 
which he pretends to have imbibed so much of savage notions and 
feelings, as to have superseded more than half of his European 
nature. The ironical strain of his remarks, and his genuine anec- 
dotes of native life and character, afford us much entertainment. 
*“T get so confused,” says he, “ between the Pakeha and the Maori 
in my composition, as though I were two persons at the same time. 
I pereng. both parties. Sometimes, as I am a loyal subject of 
Queen Victoria, 1 am anxious ‘that we, the white men, should put 
down the Maories, and establish law and order in the country ; at 
other times, I catch myself thinking on the Maori side, and con- 
spiring how we shall drive the white men into the sea.” 





* Old New Zealand; being Incidents of Native Customs and Character in the 
Old Time. By a Pakeha Maori. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
A First Year in Canterbury Settlement. By Samuel Butler. Longmans. 
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In the good old times, before governors, or bishops, or towns, 
with their shops, banks, and insurance offices, were invented, he 
dwelt with the wild Maori, and saw their ways. How unlike the 
false delicacy of our effeminate civilisation! They had no scruple 
about eating one another, or being eaten by one another, upon 
a proper occasion, A particular friend of the author’s,—a very 
respectable native gentleman in his way,—once hospitably enter- 
tained for the night a couple of our runaway sailors, and, to pay 
himself for his trouble, ate one of them next morning. For, as he 
justly argued, of what good were such fellows, who had nothing to 
give or to sell, and could therefore not be traded with, but were 
tit only for meat, and even that of a very tough and unsavoury 
kind? This same chieftain would, like others of his race, behave 
most affectionately and respectfully towards any white man from 
whom they could purchase muskets and ammunition. In those 
days, a single foreigner possessed of capital, owning perhaps a 
share in the cargo of some ship which had arrived, would be made 
much of by the tribe amengst whom he chose to reside. They 
were always ready to fight for him, and would let nobody rob him 
but themselves. As the favoured guest of such a people, the 
author became intimate with their customs in peace and war. 

He gives us a deseription of the encounter between two 
Maori tribes, one of which, on its road homeward from a victorious 
expedition, paid a visit to the other tribe, with which he lived. 
There were apprehensions of an attack ; all the inhabitants, men, 
women, and children, worked day and night to put the pah, or 
stockade fortress of the village, in a state of defence ; muskets 
were loaded, spears were sharpened ; all was ready for the fight. 
The other army came on, brandishing their weapons, and uttering 
fierce war-cries ; but they stopped at a certain distance, and some 
chosen young men, coming forth out of the ranks, began a mystic 
ceremonial dance, which signified peace. A huge feast of pig’s 
instead of man’s flesh, sueceeded by a long diplomatic palaver, was 
the result of this meeting. The author, however, describes more 
than one terrific battle fought by himself, in one case single- 
handed, with the invaders of his own household. 

We see no reason to doubt the fidelity of his sketches of the Maori 
people. There is a horrid picture of a group of heads, stuck upon so 
many poles in a circle, and having cloaks hung beneath them, to 
which he one day came up in his solitary walk. At a distance, when 
he saw the heads nodding and garments waving in the wind, he 
saluted them as living persons. They were, in fact, hung up to 
dry, and intended for sale. He met a vile Englishman, one of 
those who used to buy these articles, when they fetched £20 
apiece for the museums of Europe. He tells us all about the 
trade. There is a queer story of a slave or prisoner of war, who, 
after his owner had been at the expense of tattooing his visage,, 
most dishonestly and ungratefully ran away with his own head! 

We need not say that the traffic in heads, as well as the hideous 
practice of cannibalism, is now a thing of the past, even among 
the wildest of the New Zealand tribes. For information upon the 
morals, laws, social and religious customs of the Maori, this little 
book is good, along with the more scholarly works of Sir George 
Grey, Archdeacon Williams, and that part of Surgeon Thomson’s 
“ History of New Zealand” which deals with the native race. We 
are struck with the custom of mourning for the dead by frantic 
women, the widows, mothers, sisters, or daughters, who cut and 
slashed their bosems with sharp knives of flint till they were bathed 
in streams of blood. The poor ta pretends, however, to feel scorn 
and indignation for the “‘ degenerate hussies” of the present day, 
who scarcely have the courage even to scratch themselves 
for the loss of their dearest friends. Yet nothing can be more 
affecting than his description of one scene, where the family and 
neighbours of a deceased man were met by night to hear the invo- 
cation of his spirit by the agency of a tohunga, that is, a juggling 
priest or sorcerer, who, sitting in the dark corner of a large hut, 
contrived, by some artifice of ventriloquism, to carry on a loud 
conversation with the voice of the departed. Calling upon them 
one by one, and, as each familiar name was spoken, provoking a 
fresh burst of grief and tenderness from those whom he addressed, 
the spirit delivered his farewell bequests and instructions to all 
who had been dear to him. There was, of course, a valuable 
legacy to the reverend priest. The girls, who heard their brother, 
as they thought, speaking to them from the other life, became 
frantic, and would have rushed forward into the corner whence the 
Voice issued, but that the men held them fast. One poor girl, who 
was to have been married to him, exclaimed that she would be 
with him before the night was over ; she ran out and killed herself 
at once. There is a profound interest in these examples of the 
childish impatience with which the human mind, as well in the 
barbarous as in the cultivated and Christianised state, is fond of 
seeking to intrude prematurely into the mysteries of death. 

Weare tempted to linger more than our space will permit among 
the Pakeha Maori’s reminiseences of a nation that is rapidly 
passing away, or becoming changed into a copy of our own. His 
account of the tapu or taboo, with its various applications, is by 
far the most precise that we have seen. In one form this principle 
of a religious inhibition has the effect of consecrating a certain 
caste, that of the rangatira, or chieftains, who are forbidden to engage 
in ordinary labour, their backs and shoulders being tapu, and not 
to be touched by any common burthen. A party of men subject 
to this aristocratic disability, when embarking one day in a boat, 
with no servants to wait upon them, were sorely puzzled how to carry 
their baskets of provisions on board, until a remembered that 
there was no tapw to prevent them from carrying a burthen by 
hugging it in their arms. The severest tapu, and guarded by 








terrible penalties, is that which surrounds the burial of the dead. 
A wretchedly forlorn and detested employment is that of the 
undertakers and grave-diggers who are shunned like lepers, and 
dare not approach the dwellings or the persons of their race. As 
illustrations of Maori individual character, we have such portraits 
as the “ Relation-Eater,” who had devoured more than one of his 
own kith and kin ; besides another great man, “ Lizard-skin,” who 
used to open the veins of his captives in war, and to suck large 
draughts of their blood ; “ but,” says our author, “ he was really a 
very nice old man, and I liked him very much.” The deathbed of 
this ferocious but amiable veteran was an impressive scene. His 
last words were, “ Be brave, my tribe, that you may live.” In the 
opinion of his Pakeha friend, the Maories of this generation have 
sadly declined from the ancestral valour of their race. He esteems 
them a poor, tame, reading, writing, psalm-singing, and shilling- 
hunting set of mechanical wretches, unworthy descendants of the 
man-eating warriors of old. He is disgusted when he meets a 
young Maori, dressed in the black coat, trousers, and hat of 
Tottenham-court-road, jingling his money in his pocket, and sing- 
ing, “ Pop goes the Weasel.” This is “ Young New Zealand,” of 
the native breed. 

Concerning the imported or English stock of “ Young New 
Zealand,” to whose merits we have already referred, much is to be 
gathered from Mr. Samuel Butler's observations in the Canterbury 
province ; but we have left ourselves, for this portion of the sub- 
Jeet, but scanty room. His little book, modestly conceived, and 
written in a plain, unaffected style, is likely to be useful as a guide 
to the intending sheep-farmer who may fancy that field of opera- 
tions. It is true that Mr. Butler, who landed in January, 1860, 
writing, as he did, from only a twelvemonth’s local experience, must 
have depended upon the testimony of others for much of-his advice 
about the pastoral craft ; yet, as he took great pains, for his own 
sake, to learn the truth, and nothing but the truth, andas he seems 
to have met with many expert and communicative neighbours, we 
are inclined to trust his information. He reckons that an active, 
enterprising man, with a capital of £6,000 to be invested in sheep- 
farming, is tolerably sure to be in the enjoyment of an income of 
£2,000 per annum within a few years, if he buys the goodwill of a 
run, at the price of £100 for every thousand acres, and then starts, 
upon 20,000 acres, with a flock of 2,000 ewes, which will cost him 
another £2,500. He may expect that before long his flock will 
have increased to 10,000 sheep. The run, it is true, will not pay 
its own expenses for the first two years. This offers a tempting 
prospect to a young man who can command that sum of money ; 
but for emigrants who have nothing, unless they belong to: the 
labouring class, there is no very promising opportunity. Of course, 
a smaller amount of capital, which might readily be invested in 
purchasing a share of a fiock and a run, will yield a proportionate 
return, if discreetly used. We regret not having space to dwell 
upon Mr. Butler’s very graphic and accurate description of the 
country, and upon his anecdotes of the mode of life pursued by 
English settlers in the bush, and of the difficulties, the hardships, 
and adventures with which they have to contend. He notices t 
singular conformation of the land, intersected as it is with rivers of 
an Alpine character, which frequently undergo sudden and extra- 
ordinary changes, both in their volume of water and in tie course 
of their flow—as, descending rapidly from the steep banks or 
terraces which successively lie between the snowy mountains and 
plains, they fitfully traverse their wide rocky channels below, 
wasting the soil for a mile’s breadth on either side. He was not 
less struck with the scenery of the uplands or “ back country,” 
where, sheltered from the cold south-east winds, the most eligible 
stations are to be found. The mountains themselves he thought 
here and there romantic and sublime; their position, with regard to 
the great plain, reminded him of Piedmont or Lombardy, with its 
frontier of the Alps. We cannot, however, stay with Mr. Butler 
any longer in this interesting region. We commend his narrative, 
as well as that of the Pakeha Maori, to those who care for either 
the past or the present of New Zealand. 








PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON HEAT* 


Or all the physical forces, or phases of physical force, which 
man has applied to his use, there is one which it seems a special 
characteristic of his nature to deal with—heat. By his use of fire 
man is distinguished from all the rest of the animal creation. By 
heat he cooks his food and defends his house from the incle- 
mency of the weather ; by heat he smelts out the precious metals 
of the earth ; and by heat he travels with a speed and power unsur- 
passable by the fleetest and strongest beasts; by heat he obtains 
mechanical power for his mills and engines, equal to hundreds and 
thousands of horses and millions of men, weaves his clothes, lifts 
vast weights and ponderous objects, builds stupendous edifices 
and ships, and navigates the ocean. No other animal vses heat, 
comprehends it, needs it,—only as all need it for life as it comes 
to us in the glorious beams of the sun. naa 

What is heat? was asked long ago; as yet it is searcely 
answered. Not for want of able workers, for amongst those who 
have essayed to give a ee Rumford, Davy, Faraday, Joule, 
Clausius, Helmholtz, irchhoff, Rankine, Mayer, Thomsen, 
Foucault, Regnault, Hirn, Zeuner, Seguin, Magnus, Verdet, 





* Heat considered as a Mode of Motion. A Course of Twelve Lectures 
deilvered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in the Season of 1862. By 
John Tyndall, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy. London: Longman 
& Co, 18963. 
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Grove, and many more, and not surpassed by any in energy or 
success, the author of the book before us, John Tyndall. Formerly 
heat was regarded as a material substance, a kind of matter, a 
subtle fluid stored up in the inter-atomic spaces of bodies, a some- 
thing which could combine with them as one ponderable substance 
does with another in different proportions, and thus heat, according 
to the greater or less capacity of the ponderable substance for 
it, was supposed to be stored up in a latent form. Now almost 
all physicists are in favour of the mechanical or dynamical theory 
which discards the materiality of heat, and regards it as a particular 
condition of matter—a motion of the ultimate material particles. 
The object of Professor Tyndall’s lectures, then, was to put 
the rudiments of this new philosophy intelligibly before the intel- 
lectual portion of society, and to rise from a basis so elementary 
that no person of ordinary intelligence could fail to accompany 
him. This was the more necessary as scientific manuals make but 
scanty reference to this tangled subject. The first seven lectures 
deal with thermometric heat, its generation and consumption in 
mechanical processes ; the determination of the mechanical equi- 
valent of heat ; the conception of heat as molecular motion ; the 
application of this conception to the solid, liquid, and gaseous 
forms of matter ; to expansion and combustion ; to specific and 
latent heat ; and to calorificconduction. The remaining five treat 
of radiant heat ; the interstellar medium, and the propagation of 
motion through this medium; the relations of radiant heat to 
ordinary matter in its several states of aggregation ; terrestrial, 
lunar, and solar radiation; the constitution of the sun; the 
possible sources of his energy ; the relation of this energy to terres- 
trial forces, and to vegetable and animal life. Each of these topics 
might fill a book, and well, if the world had time to read 
books as it used to have. All who have heard Dr. Tyndall 
lecture will be well aware of all his excellences and all his faults, 
will appreciate and forgive that earnestness to render his subject 
intelligible, which sometimes leads him beyond rigid scientific 
accuracy of expression, but which those who know the man will not 
attribute to “ sensational” desires, but as being an effort to render 
his ideas familiarly comprehended by the less philosophical portion 
of his audience. All who have seen his experiments will know how 
neatly, rapidly, cleverly he performs them, and how excellent and 
expressive as illustrations they are. Some years ago we heard an old 
Government officer give this advice to a young clerk entering the 
service ; “ Do as little as you can, Sir, and take your salary punc- 
tually.” Men of this class go through the world easily. Men of the 
opposite class often get into scrapes. So active and indefatigable an 
enthusiast as Professor Tyndall is not likely to keep out of them. 
In his lecture last year on “ Force” he eulogized in high terms a 
previously unknown German philosopher, Dr. Mayer. In an 
obscure provincial newspaper Mayer's views and speculations were 
printed, and Dr. Tyndall’s generous praise of his labours has excited 
some envy and many charges against the Professor of having under- 
rated the merits of the discoveries of some British philosophers. 
We have no wish to dwell on this subject, but having heard the 
first expressions of Dr. Tyndall’s opinion of the value of Mayer's 
articles, we sincerely believe they were spoken in simple admiration, 
without the remotest desire to pain or injure any other labourer 
in the same field of investigation. But to take up the philosophy 
of the subject as put before us by Dr. Tyndall. One of his first 
desires is to connect in the mind heat with the more familiar forms 
of force. Heat can be generated by friction, by compression, and by 
percussion. Whenever friction is overcome heat is produced, and the 
heat produced is the measure of the force expended in overcoming 
the friction. A bullet passing through the air is warmed by the 
friction, and the most probable theory of shooting-stars is that they 
are small planetary bodies raised to incandescence by friction 
through our atmosphere; the velocity of aérolites varying from 
18 to 36 miles per second, the friction engendered by this enor- 
mous speed is certainly competent to produce the effects ascribed 
to it. More than sixty years ago Count Rumford executed impor- 
tant experiments on the generation of heat by friction, which were 
destructive of the previous notion of heat being a material sub- 
stance, while Thos. Young, a former professor of the Royal 
Institution, laid the foundations of the undulatory theory of light, 
which in its fullest application is adopted by Dr. Tyndall as the 
present theory of heat ; since then, Mr. Joule has shown the mutual 
convertibility of heat and mechanical action. The dynamical 
theory, or, as it is at other times called, the mechanical theory of 
heat, discards the idea of its materiality. The supporters of this 
theory do not believe heat to be matter, but a condition of matter, 
namely, a motion of ultimate particles. But in whatever way heat 
may be produced by conversion, we want some datum to judge of 
the power and force employed ; and the exact relation subsisting 
between heat and work is termed the “ mechanical equivalent of 
heat.” Mr. Joule was the first to give experimental treatment to 
this important subject, and proved that, however the temperatures of 
the substances employed might differ, the absolute amount of 
heat generated by the same expenditure of power was in all cases 
the same, and that the quantity of heat which will raise one pound 
of water one degree in temperature is exactly equal to what would 
be generated by a pound weight falling through a height of 772 
feet having its motion destroyed by collision with the earth ; and, 
conversely, that the amount of heat necessary to raise a pound of 
water one degree of temperature applied mechanically would raise 
772\lb. one foot high. The term “ foot-pound” has thence been 
introduced to express in a convenient way the lifting of one pound 
a foot high. 
Velocity and weight, therefore, are items in calculating the heat 
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developed by the destruction of moving force. If the earth were 
simply stopped in its orbit, the colossal shock would be sufficient not 
only to fuse the entire globe, but to reduce it in great part to vapour ; 
and if, after the stoppage of its motion, the earth should fall into 
the sun, as assuredly it would, the amount of heat generated by 
the collision with our luminary would be equal to the combustion 
5,600 worlds of solid carbon. It is this knowledge which has given 
rise to the speculative theory of the sun’s light and heat being kept 
up by the showering upon his disc of volumes of meteors attracted 
from space. If a sledge-hammer be struck on a piece of lead, the 
lead becomes heated as soon as the mechanical motion of the 
hammer is arrested. Formerly it was assumed that the force of 
the hammer was lost in the concussion, but now we know that it 
is a simple case of transference—the force of the weight and 
motion is not lost but converted into another kind of force. In 
solid bodies, while the force of cohesion holds the particles together, 
we must conceive a power of vibration amongst them restricted 
within certain limits—we must suppose them oscillating to and fro 
across their positions of rest, and the greater the amount of heat 
imparted to the body the more intense will be the molecular 
vibration and the wider the amplitude of the atomic oscillations. 
Particles thus vibrating, ever seeking wider room, will urge each 
other apart, and thus cause the body they constitute tu expand in 
volume, and hence the general consequence of imparting heat is 
expansion of volume. By the force of cohesion particles are held 
together, by the force of heat they are pushed asunder ; and here 
are the two antagonistic principles upon which the molecular 
ageregation of a body depends. If we suppose the communication 
of heat continued, the particles will be more widely pushed apart, 
while the force of cohesion will diminish with the distance between 
the particles, until they are so far released from the rigid thrall of 
cohesion as to be able to roll like globes round each other. Such is 
the liquid condition of matter. By still further increase of heat 
and consequent reciprocal repulsion of the particles, the fetters of 
cohesion are broken, and the vaporous or gaseous condition pro- 
duced. So far these are the fundamental principles of the 
mechanical theory, and for seven chapters Professor Tyndall works 
out, by explanations and numerous admirable experiments, the 
various subsidiary topics connected with these subjects, commencing 
with his important researches on the absorption of heat by gases and 
vapours, which he has developed with such originality, energy, 
and skill during the past few years. The subject of the diather- 
mancy or the, so to speak, transparency of liquid or solid bodies to 
heat is a very remarkable one; and is thus accounted for on the 
mechanical principle :—the interstitial spaces between the atoms 
give in many cases free passage to the ethereal undulations, which 
are then transmitted without sensible hindrance. In other cases 
the molecules stop the waves of heat which impinge upon them, 
and they may themselves then become centres of oscillations. 
Thus, while diathermic bodies allow the waves of heat to pass 
through them without suffering any change of temperature, those 
bodies which are, as it were, opaque to heat, become elevated in 
temperature by the absorption. Gaseous bodies and vapours, in 
which the inter-atomic spaces are so vastly augmented, one would 
have expected would have been perfectly open to the passage 
of the calorific waves ; and such was until lately the universal 
belief. By the use of the thermo-electric pile-and plates of rock- 
salt, which are extremely pervious to heat, Dr. Tyndall has investi- 
gated in a very elaborate and successful manner, and proved the 
absorptive powers of numerous vapours and gases. As a general 
rule obscure heat is more greedily absorbed than luminous heat ; 
hence, in experiments for making the absorptive powers of highly 
diathermic bodies sensible, obscure or non-luminous heat is the 
best adapted. Suppose the air not to be perfectly diathermic, and 
that it really intercepts a small portion of the heat passing through 
the tube stopped with rock-salt which Dr. Tyndall uses for these 
experiments, and that out of every thousand rays one is absorbed. 
This would lower the deflection of the galvanometer the hundredth 
part of a degree—an imperceptible quantity. But, however minute 
the portion of heat intercepted by the gas, the experimentalist can, 
by augmenting the total quantity employed, augment the value of the 
fraction ; and by the thermo-electric pile the determination of very 
minute differences can be accomplished. 

When we allow heated currents to fall on the opposite faces of 
the pile, they neutralize each other, more or less ; and if the 
quantity of heat upon the two faces be perfectly equal the neutral- 
ization is complete. By adjustment of the heat-currents, then, the 
galvanometer can be made to stand at zero; and if one of the 
fluxes of heat pass through the examining exhausted tube and 
air, or other gas or vapour be admitted into it, and this air 
or gas exert any appreciable action on the rays of heat, 
the equality of the pile will be destroyed, and the needle of the 
galvanometer will indicate the extent of action. In this way 
Professor Tyndall has examined the effects of atmospheric air, 
oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, each of which at the tension of the 
atmosphere (30 inches) gives the unit of absorption, chlorine, 
hydrochloric, and carbonic oxide, carbonic and various other gases 
and vapours, ranging from 39 to, sulphurous acid and olefiant gas 
respectively, 710 and 970, while ammonia has an absorptive power 
of 1,195 ; when these are examined at one-inch tension the effects 
and differences are still greater, and for every unit absorbed by 
the air, oxygen, hydrogen, or nitrogen, the ammonia arrests 7,260, 
and sulphurous acid 8,800 units. “ With these results,” says Dr. 
Tyndall, “we can hardly help attempting to visualize the atoms 
before us, trying to discern with the eye of intellect the actual 
physical qualities on which these differences depend.” The good 
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radiators are elements ; the others compounds. In the elements 
the atoms swing singly ; in the compounds they swing in groups. 
The elementary bear the same relation to the compound gases as a 
smooth cylinder turning in water does to a paddle-wheel. The 
action of scents and effluvia has also been tested. ‘“ No chemist 
ever weighed the perfume of a rose, but in radiant heat,” proudly 
says our author, “ we have a test more refined than the chemist’s 
balance.” From patchouli at 30 the absorptive powers range 
through sandal wood, otto of roses, lavender, and other perfumes, 
up to cassia at 109 ; and spikenard and aniseed at 355 and 372. 
It would be idle, as the.Professor remarks, “to speculate on the 
quantities of matter implicated in these results, probably they 
would have to be multiplied by millions to bring them up to 
the tension of common air.” Such were the facts elicited at 
the threshold of this inquiry by Professor Tyndall, and he has gone 
on ever since building up with new and important discoveries ; 
sometimes it has been the action of ozone, sometimes the dynamic 
radiation of gases and vapours, the effects of distance between 
radiant centres, the absorption of radiant heat by humid air, 
sometimes the heat of moonbeams, that has engaged his skill and 
thought—his latest researches having been made on plates of gases 
varying from no more than 0°10 of an inch to 49°4 inches in thick- 
ness. In his previous researches published in the book before us, 
and of which we have given a rough and but very brief outline, he 
compared equal volumes of gases and vapours. In his last experi- 
ments during the present year, he has compared different thick- 
nesess of the same gaseous body in their actions on radiant heat, the 
greatest thickness being as 5,000 to 1 ; and olefiant gas maintaining 
its great superiority over the other gases at all thicknesses, a layer 
not more than 0°01 of an inch thick intercepting about 1 per cent. of 
the total radiation, while a layer of two inches intercepts nearly 
30 per cent. In one of his earliest lectures on this subject, the 
Professor compared the envelope of aqueous vapours surrounding 
the earth to a blanket that prevented the radiation of heat from 
its surface and kept it warm; and the influence of such a 
diathermic envelope would be strikingly marked in the case of 
olefiant gas, ag a layer of -?,ths of an inch, if diffused in a stratum 
of air 10 feet thick—a far more attenuated state than the aqceous 
vapour diffused in our air—would intercept 114 per cent. of the 
terrestrial radiation. Professor Tyndall has also further continued 
this interesting subject by an elaborate series of experiments on the 
radiation of gases through themselves and through other gases 
having the same periods of vibration. A weight falling to the 
earth or a bullet striking a target are heated by the collision ; the 
same is true of atoms ; and when the particles of a vapour or gas 
strike against the internal surface of the examining tube in rushing 
in to fill up the vacuum, heat is produced. 

Some experiments on this principle have demonstrated the great 
opacity of gas to radiations from the same gas, and show in a very 
striking manner the influence of attenuation in the case of vapour ; 
in thin strata the vapours being less energetic than the gases, 
while in the thick strata the same vapours showed an energy 
superior to the gases. Finally, the diathermancy of the liquids 
from which the vapours were derived leaves no doubt that the 
absorption and radiation are molecular phenomena, irrespective of 
the state of aggregation. Dr. Tyndall’s book is not only an in- 
teresting but an important one, and the difficult subject under 
investigation has been treated in a remarkably lucid manner. 








A DISPUTED INHERITANCE.* 


THERE are few novels which would not be improved by being 
reduced from three volumes to one ; fewer still which would gain 
by being expanded from one into three. We are inclined to think 
that the tale before us is an exception. Mr. Hood has crowded his 
small canvass with incidents so numerous that he has not left 
himself room to dwell at sufficient length upon situations which 
deserved more prominence than he has been able to give them. 
Good opportunities for effective scenes are thus lost, and we feel 
that we are hurried away from incidents which we should have 
been glad to see more fully developed, and which the author could 
have rendered highly interesting had he written with more confi- 
<lence in his own undoubted powers. There is something more 
than loss in this. Scenes which if elaborated would be effective 
may become trivial, improbable, perhaps even absurd, when they 
are merely indicated. The mission of Pentowan, Rewth, and 
Gregory to Italy, seems to us to illustrate this position. Inci- 
dents follow each other so rapidly that we donot see how they 
grow. For instance, it is probable enough that such a villain 
as Pentowan would poison Father Seraphicus in order to hasten 
the revelations he can make respecting Sir Abel Tresellan’s 
irst marriage. But there is not a word to prepare us for this 
piece of rascality. We know nothing of it till we see the sediment 
in the priest’s wine-glass, and even then we are not quite clear 
about the cui bono for which the villainy is perpetrated. More 
room, more confidence in the value of his incidents and his ability 
to work them out, more patience, or perhaps more trust in the 
patience of his readers, would have enabled Mr. Hood to render 
them more interesting. As they are they show sufficient evidence 
of inventive power. What they want is development. We say 
this, not in disparagement of Mr. Hood’s book, but because 
we would not have him, in his next venture, throw good 
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materials away by too curt a narration. With all its faults, 
his book is thoroughly readable, fresh, and original; and we 
have no doubt, now that it has gone out of him, and that, 
free from the heat of composition, he can judge it dispas- 
sionately, he will see much that might have been improved. 
A main fault strikes us in the habit of commenting so freely 
and lightly on the conduct of his characters, giving them too much 
the air of puppets, and on things in general. Moreover, at page 81, 
the cat is fet out of the bag to the serious damage of that 
interest of doubt as to the ultimate solution of the story, which 
not even Mr. Thackeray can afford to throw away, though he has 
made the experiment. 

The story is simple enough. Sir Abel Tresellan has been twice 
married, each wife leaving him a son. The mother of the first, 
Aubyn, was an Italian, and whether she was lawfully wedded to 
Sir Abel or not, only Father Seraphicus can tell. Sir Abel dies, 
shot by a smuggler, and on his deathbed, in the presence of Denzil, 
his son by the second wife, tells Aubyn that either he, Denzil, or 
Frank, the baronet’s nephew, must go to Italy and obtain from the 
priest the confirmation of his marriage with his first wife. Emma, 


| Frank’s sister, has been thus far regarded as Aubyn’s betrothed. 


But she prefers Denzil and urges him to send some one with 
Frank, who shall contrive to possess himself of the documents 
Father Seraphicus holds, and without which Aubyn will be ille- 
gitimate in the eye of the law. Denzil consents, but is much dis- 
concerted by Emma’s stipulation, that in the event of success he 
shall marry her ; because the scapegrace is already encumbered 

with a wife whom he has secretly married. Denzil chooses as his 

agent Christopher Pentowan, a lawyer, a smuggler, and generally 

a thorough-paced rascal. But their interview is overheard by 

Lucinda, Pentowan’s daughter, a queenly brunette, who loves 

Aubyn, and who resolves to defeat their scheme by sending Gregory, 

her father’s clerk, to watch and counteract him. Pentowan, Gregory, 

and Frank set out for Italy ; and the two former reach Terini and 

are invited by the priest to put up at his house. Christopher 

tells Father Seraphicus that he has been sent by Sir Abel’s heir to 
receive the proofs of his marriage with the young Italian. The priest 
wonders that the stipulated token, a certain ring, has not been sent 
along with the lawyer ; but as he finds himself on the point of death— 
for Pentowan to expedite matters has poisoned him—he is about 
to confide the documents to his trust, when Frank makes his 
appearance, presents the ring, receives the documents, and is 
warned by the priest’s dying breath to “ beware” of Pentowan. 
But Frank is inordinately fond of strong waters. He, Pentowan, 
and Gregory set out, as soon as the priest is buried, on their return 
for England. At the first inn where they put up, Pentowan makes 
Frank drunk, gets the papers from him, and throws them into the 
fire, Gregory feigning sleep the while, but watching all that is 
being done. The landlord of the inn is in league with some 
brigands, who have learnt that Pentowan is well supplied with 
money. After the lawyer and Frank have retired to their room, 
the door is tried, but as their suspicions have been aroused, they 
have taken the precaution of placing the bed against it, which 
enables them to escape by the window to the roof of a house com- 
manding a view of their late bedroom. From that safe position 
they see Gregory felled by one of the brigands and the house set 
on fire. Rescued by a party of Sbirri, they are enabled to return 
to England ; and Frank, who was too drunk to know what became 
of the papers, is moved by Pentowan to say that he received 
none. This announcement is made at a family council. Denzil 
walks to the head of the table, takes his father’s seat, and declares 
himself his legitimate successor ; while Aubyn, who seems to have 
been weaned upon ass’s milk, mildly retires from the contest, packs 
up his trunk, and takes rooms at the “Ship” tavern. 

Now Pentowan has been induced to undertake the mission 
to Italy, because Denzil holds a cheque which the lawyer has 
forged. But, the mission performed, Denzil refuses to give up 
the cheque, not knowing but that the papers, which Pentowan tells 
him he has burned, may be in his possession. He requires a still 
further service before he parts with this rod in pickle, and the 
service is this: he, Denzil, must marry Emma, but to do that, 
Martha, already his wife, must be got out of the way. Pentowan 
undertakes to send ber off to the plantations in the Flying Spray, 
a smuggler of which he is the owner. When, however, he proceeds 
to carry out this plan, he finds in Martha an old flame whom he 
had seduced from her husband, and who had borne hima son. This 
child the mother deserted ; but he turned up some years afterwards, 
a ragged little seacoast Arab, and became attached to her for some 
kindness she bestowed upon him, not knowing he was her son. 
Pentowan inveigles Martha on board the Flying Spray ; Denzil 
marries Emma, and Aubyn, whom Pentowan has invited to sta 
at his house, in order, if need be, to play him off against Densil, 
confesses his long-felt love for Lucinda. She in return informs him 
of the plot to defeat his succession ; and, stung with the ingratitude 
of mankind, he “ takes to the road.” 

We shall not tell the story any further, because from this point 
it is intensely interesting, and is treated with a concentration of 
power and a dramatic effect, which promise better things from 
Mr. Hood’s pen, fresh and genuine as this, we believe his 
first, novel undoubtedly is. All that he wants is patience to let 
his characters and incidents grow, and reticence enough to keep 
his own reflections in the background. The character of Emma is 
admirably conceived ; that of Lucinda well shadowed, but it is 
little more than a shadow. Martha in the last scene comes out 
with a vigour we should hardly expect from a woman so easily 
duped ; and little Kit is one of the happiest sketches we have 
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read. Mr. Hood has moreover a fine feeling for landscape and a 
happy way of saying terse things, with respect to which however 
he should follow the admonition of Father Seraphicus and 
“beware” of trusting it too far. Sometimes, indeed, in his eager- 
ness to tilt at everything he closes with the veriest common places. 
But these are errors easily avoided, and they detract but little 
from the merits of a book which with all its faults is full of hope 
for the author’s future efforts. 








A utstory of Great Britain, written in modern Greek, by G. Lam- 
pese, has been recently published. 


A very nice series of First Steps in Drawing, commencing with 
simple outlines, and then proceeding to animals and other figures, 
landscapes, genre subjects, and ornaments, is now being published by 
Mr. De la Rue, of Chandos-street. By the side of the drawings are 
faint outlines for children to trace over—a good plan for the very 
young, as, if properly managed, it gives a freedom of hand which is 
not attained when the mind and the eye are bewildered with endeavours 
to obtain correctness of outline and exactness of size in copying 
before the eye and hand are accustomed to work together. 


Ercut numbers of the Astronomical Register have now been issued, 


and with evident improvement between the first and last. There is 
at the present time no British periodical—except the Monthly Notices 





of the Astronomical Society, which is more or less confined to its | 


own proceedings,—that conveys special intelligence to the very 
numerous owners of excellent telescopes, who would be glad to turn 


them to good account if proper suggestions were made at suitable times. | 
The object of the Astronomical Register, published by Mr. J. O. Porter, | 
of the Poultry, seems to be to afford a medium of intercommunication | 
for astronomers, such as the Geologist has so successfully been for | 


another class of savans for the past six years. Such periodicals, 


however, require care and energy, as well as ability, to keep them up, | 


and unless of sterling merit are not likely to be endurable, still less 
remunerative. Amongst the contributors to the numbers before us we 
notice Mr. Dawes and Mr. Birt. The London Astronomical and other 
societies are also reported, and various correspondence, tables, and 
other interesting matter given. 


Ir is not always the largest or most pretentious book that affords 
the most information. On the contrary, it is often the pamphlet and 
shilling brochure that convey important information on special topics 
at important times. The homes and habitations of the lower classes 
of society are constantly and always worthy of close investigation and 
attention, not only in a humane point of view, but for sanitary and 
moral considerations. The prize essay “On Labourer’s Cottages in 
the Agricultural Districts of England,’ for which a reward of fifty 
guineas was given last year by the Vice-President of the Faringdon 
Agricultural Library, has been printed by the Messrs. Jarrold, and 
contains some very pertinent and valuable remarks on the evils of 
position, of construction, and arrangement of labourers’ cottages, and 
the consequent physical, immoral, and nationally injurious effects of 
deficiencies in those respects. The second and third parts of the essay 
treat on the causes to which these defects owe their origin, and the 
means of remedy, the suggestions for improvement being chiefly :— 
That semi-detached cottages, as a rule, are to be preferred; that each 
garden should contain from a sixth to a quarter of an acre; that 
cesspools, pigsties, &c., should be away from the house; that 
tiles or slates, not thatch, should be used for roofing; that there 
should be two doors. and windows on opposite sides of the house; 


the best manner for cleanliness. These are very evident and simple 
means, and it is well that people generally should know they are 
not neglected, as a variety of evils result from inattention to such 
fundamental principles. A wide distribution of this little book would 
do much good. 


Tuz August number of the “ Dictionary of Chemistry,” by 
Mr. Watts, keeps up the high character of former numbers. The 
subjects range from “ Chyle” to “ Conglomerate.” This part also 
contains a very excellent index to the first volume, which this, the 
sixth number, completes. 








SCIENCE. 





THE SANITARY STATE OF OUR WATERING-PLACES— 
BRIGHTON. 


WueN we consider how many thousands of excursionists 
visit Brighton alone during the summer season to seek, in 
sea-bathing and the sea-breezes, invigoration and restoration 
of health, after the toils and close labours incident to their 
various employments in our immense and densely-crowded metro- 
polis, the question of the sanitary condition of our watering- 

laces will be seen to be one of not merely local consideration, 
but ef the most prominent and national importance. And vast as 
are the numbers of excursionists who pay ephemeral visits, to 
certain sea-towns which the railroad authorities make easy of 
access, they are equalled or exceeded in numbers by those of more 
affluent means who spend with their families annual visits of a 
month or six weeks at some of our many hundreds of fashionable 
or retired watering-places, according to their disposition or circum- 
stances. Unsanitary conditions in these seaside places in respect 
to domestic and municipal arrangements, such as in the metropolis 
and large towns would give rise to pestilence, may be perfectly 
innocuous to the inhabitants or visitors through the enormous 
dilution the miasmatic emanations undergo by the abundant rush 

the pure winds through the short and generally hilly streets, 





and which as they usually lead directly to the shore, thus 
facilitate the movements of the purifying currents through 
them. The actual sanitary arrangements of such towns are, 
therefore, sometimes, and to some extent, but of secondary interest ; 
whilst one of the most important considerations to visitors is the 
drainage outfall arrangements. The first thoughts of an efficient 
medical officer of health would be, to get rid of the sewerage 
entirely, and of every particle of effluvia arising from it, and he 
would naturally rather see it all carried twenty or a hundred miles 
away than two or three hundred feet. But long distances of 
culverts or main-drains are expensive, and, municipal authorities 
and inhabitants are naturally averse to taxation. The consequence 
is, we have our sewage ordure left rather nearer to our noses than is 
quite agreeable. The engineer who drains a town aims only at 
getting the sewerage out of it, and it matters little to him whether 
he pitches it on the land or into the sea ; a sufficient “‘ head” or 
elevation to start from, and effective falls or inclinations for the 
main and subsidiary drains towards the outfall, or, in other words, 
effective hydraulic conditions, are the only points of consideration 
with him. He wants to get rid of a certain amount of matter 
from a given area, and the easier he can do so the better. Indeed, 
he often has no choice ; a town council decides what shall be done, 
and the conflicting interests in his own or neighbouring places too 
commonly prevents his doing that which would be most effective. 
By the seaside two courses of draining are open to the engineer— 
to drain on the land or to drain into the sea. For physical reasons 
the sea drainage is usually the natural one ; and greater or less 
impediments in the elevations and undulations of the ground 
interfere and render difficult or expensive a land-drainage. But 
this would not prevent this principle being carried out if one point 
long under discussion were settled—how we are to utilize our 
sewerage ? 

People at the seaside or elsewhere will not put up with these 
nuisances until science or savans have decided what can be done 
with the refuse of our towns, and the consequence is that at the 
present time nearly all our watering-places are adopting the other 
and easiest system of draining into the sea. No one an contend 
for this as the best or most proper course, not only because there 
ought to be no waste of anything that has value, but because also 
certain pollutions of the water we seek to bathe in may, if the 
engineer's arrangements be defective or imperfect, occur exactly 
where they are most objectionable, that is, along the shore. The 
polluting the whole sea is altogether impossible, or even any great 
extent of it; but the subject practically resolves itself into two 
points: whether the sewerage sent into the sea completely com- 
mingles and diffuses with the salt water, and is carried by the tides 
out to sea, or whether it or any portion of it does not more or less, 
only imperfectly and partially, commingle, and is carried by super- 
ficial and littoral currents inshore and along the coast. In the 
latter case, although the commingling were carried to such an 
extent of dilution as to be perfectly inodorous and innocuous in 
regard to the health of residents or bathers, it would not be quite 
a pleasant idea for amphibious human nature to know that one was 
disporting in an extremely attenuated saline solution of such 
ingredients. 

No one need indulge in such ablutions, for the senses given us 
for our use and protection will readily detect the obnoxious parts, 


: f . °; | and what the nose cannot detect the eye can effectually see. There 
three bedrooms for every family; and all internal fittings arranged in | 


are two distinct portions in the sewage of every town, a liquid anda 
solid ; the latter under no circumstances can exceed one-sixth of the 
whole, and usually does not even approach such a proportion, the 
sewage of towns being enormously diluted by the water used for 
domestic and manufacturing purposes and the rainfall and springs 
of the district, so that absolutely the solid matter is very small, 
compared with the total sewage. When this mixed sewage is 
poured into the sea, a separation of the various constituent 
materials takes place. The solids, from their greater specific gravity, 
fall to the bottom, and, as a rule, are taken away from the land by 
the “ under-set,” as it is termed by sailors along the south-eastern 
coasts of our island—the coast-line to which our remarks in the 
present article refer. But what becomes of the liquid portion of 
the sewage? Gravitation does not cause that to sink to the 
bottom. The mere liquids, of which fresh water constitutes the 
chief bulk, are lighter than the salt water, and rise to the top; 
the soapy and greasy matters float also, while even the fine particles 
of solid substances that are commingled with this portion are held 
suspended by the motion and mechanical action of the sea. If we 
observe the new Albion outfall at Brighton, which is now being 
extended some distance into the water, and will ultimately be 
carried much further, we shall see the dark stain of the efflux of 
the sewerage round the mouth of the culvert, and trending away 
from it films and streaks of oily matter floating on the waves,— 
flexible, shining pellicles hardly visible in a full view, but very 
apparent to a side glance. A few days since we had an admirable 
opportunity of studying this subject. A heavy rain-fall during the 
night had caused an addition of “storm water,” that washed out 
the sewers and carried all the dark and offensive matters which 
necessarily in ordinary quiescent times accumulate in the less 
direct portions of the sewer-works, and this gave an unusual and 
unmistakeable colouring and a decisive and marked character to 
the sewage-holding streams in the sea, so that their progress and 
direction could be distinctly traced. A very strong wind blowing, 
the most favourable condition for commingling and mixing the 
sewerage with the sea-water and generally dispersing it, also 
existed ; and as the tide was low in the morning, the effects of its 
ebb and flow and the state of the sewerage-stream at the turn of 
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low-water, at half-tide, and full-flood, could be consecutively noticed 
without any interrupting interval or break. Seizing these advan- 
tages, we traversed the shore from Rottingdean along the sea-front 
of Brighton to Hove at low-water (neap-tide). At half-tide we 
traversed it again, and a third time at high-water. If it be borne 
in mind that the tide in the British Channel runs eastward during 
flood and westward during ebb, it will be seen that during the 
period of these observations the tidal current was always setting to 
the east ; and therefore the various changes and circumstances 
noticed are not only perfect in sequence, but form a complete series, 
and in reality one whole phase of the Brighton sea-drainage 
question. 

So little liable is Brighton, from its position and situation, its 
soil and physical geology, its lengthened exposure along more than 
three miles of steeply-rising shore to the finest sea-breezes, and 
the freshness and purity of its sea, to be deleteriously affected by 
any ordinary deficiencies of drainage or sanitary measures, that we 
could fix on no place that would bear such freedom of discussion 
in respect to sea-outfalls as a broad and important principle of 
sea-port drainage. Moreover, as we state absolute facts side by 
side with our opinions, every reader may judge at once of the 
accuracy of our views, as well as the practical value of our 
suggestions. 

To return, then, to the sewerage from the new outfall. As the 
currents were setting east, we have, of course, nothing at present 
to do with that portion of the sewage which the ebb-tide takes 
west, but only what becomes of that which goes eastward with 
the flood. From the termination of the dark stain which was 





restricted to a few hundreds of square feet round the outlet of the | 
| all—very satisfactory, and creditable to the engineer, who has 


| taken great pains to ascertain, by means of floats started from the 


sewer, the glancing pellicles streamed away in a gradually widening 
streak towards Kemp-town, where they spread out in a sort of 


sheet or surface-pool amongst the breakers on the beach where | 


thirty or forty men were unconsciously dipping and plunging. 
Along the shore on either side of this the sea was free from taint. 
The wind being high probably caused the in-trend upon the Jand to 
be shorter and more abrupt than is ordinarily the case, but as the 
wind was south-west, and as that wind prevails during the greater 
part of the year, and as the general set of the flood-tide off Brighton 
is to the east, and as the superficial stratum of the sea is 
more or less under the influence of the wind, we may consider 
as a general rule that the Albion liquid-sewage stream will strike 
somewhere on the littoral towards Rottingdean, going clearest of 
Brighton and farthest westwards on calm days, when the sewage 
stream exposed to the hot sun, would be in its worst, but not 
necessarily a deleterious and offensive, state. Not content with 
observing along the shore, we crossed the sewage-stream, as 
indicated by its glancing surface, by walking out to sea on the 
pier at low, half, and full flood. Close in, the water was green and 
fresh, sandy only at times from the fall of the waves on the 
strand ; by the second pier of the bridge, where on the strand at 
low-water we had experienced an odour, the water was, in spite of 
its incessant turmoil, coated with light-reflecting pellicles and 
clouded with large spherical masses of dispersing organic and 
other matters ; further out, the sea was again green, fresh, and 
pure. Twenty or thirty feet was the extreme width of the “ oily 
surface,” which was as restricted in its width and course by the 
pure sea on either hand asa river within its banks ; and, like a 
river, it widened and spread the further away from its source. 
The Albion outfall being exactly in the centre of the town, these 
observations of course only determine what becomes of the 
sewage, as it washes in one direction. This, however, is its worst 
phase, for the ebb-tide sets more or less owt to sea, and not 
enwards and along the beach like the flood. At the ebb, therefore, 
the portion of the town eastward of the outfall cannot be affected 
by it, while the portion westward is very little likely to be at any 
time ; for any detriment to the latter portion can only arise from 
the Hove and West Brighton outlets, Hove having two, and Brighton 
three outfalls,—the west at the Toll-house, the central, or Albion, 
and the Eastern, at Kemp-town. The present natural drainage of 
the great central area, about a thousand acres in extent, and of the 
northern suburban district, is along the Steyne valley, past the 
Pavilion, to the shore in front of the Grand Junction Road, where 
the Albion outfall is placed ; the dip of the surface of the ground 
being in all directions towards this central valley, while the higher 
grounds that bound it, falling away on the one side to the east 
and the other to the west, necessitate the separate draining of two 
small wings of the town by the two lateral outfalls, which at pre- 
sent have not much work to do. The houses and streets are only 
partially drained into the main sewers, and many improvements 
in that respect being contemplated, the point of the chief outfall 
has been very properly determined before any extensive improve- 
ments are attempted ; the outfall now being constructed being not 
only a very great improvement over the old exit, but capable of 
carrying off the discharge, when completed, to a third of a mile 
into the sea, and ejecting it under a depth of eight feet of water at 
lowest spring tides, while it is sufficiently large to pass the additional 
quantities which the more perfect draining of the town and all the 
additions from its increase are likely to produce for many years to 
come. The chief annoyance to the western shore of Brighton, 
—if any exist along the King’s-road—will be caused by the out- 
falls of Cliftonville and Hove, for the inshoreset of the flood 
would there, if anywhere, be liable to carry the sewage along the 
beach,—an annoyance from which those offending districts would, 
on account of their westerly position, enjoy an immunity. The 
outfalls of those places are, moreover, not nearly sufficiently carried 
Seaward, and, in fact, terminate close to the shingle on the sands. | 


The sewage of these areas is not visible, like that from the Albion 
outfall, to the eye on account of its being completely tumbled up 
and mixed with the sea water by the breakers washing the ends of 
the outfalls ; but as far, however, as we could judge from the set 
of the chalky-looking current produced by the wash of the shore, 
the stream carrying the pollution would set some little way off 
at angle to the coast line, and, passing beyond the range of bathers, 
would only be crossed by good swimmers or pleasure-parties in 
boats. It might possibly, under certain conditions, strike the 
shore near the Bedford Hotel, but then, although objectionable, 
not in anything like an injurious state. We have odours of 
various kinds by the sea-side, and many of them by no means 
due to drainage ; and when we look back to fourteen or fifteen 
years ago Bnghton, like very many others of our sea towns, 
exhibits a vast improvement. When we then visited it there 
were eight or ten principal outlets along the shore, none of 
them extending below low-water, and generally exhibiting for 
two or three hours every day large pools of odorous water in front 
of their orifices, while numerous private drains peered through the 
shingle, or shot forth trickling streams along the banks. Now 
there are at most but three outlets—and one of these, to the east- 
ward, incapable of harm, and a second, being carried as far into 
the sea as the engineer thinks requisite for clearing the shore of 
the sewage, and, moreover, capable, at no alarming expense, of 
being carried further to any distance that may be requisite for that 
purpose. The objectionable features we notice to-day in the Albion 
outfall are but temporary, and may cease altogether when the 
projected distance is attained. So far, then, what is being done at 
Brighton is—barring the great question of drainage into the sea at 


proposed termination of the outfall, the directions in which objects 
would be carried from that point, and where, if anywhere, they 
would be cast ashore. The cost, moreover, of the extension of 
these works into the sea has not come up to the original estimate, 


| which was £12,000, while the contract was taken and the works 





are being effectively executed for £6,800. Such, then, is the 
present condition of the drainage of Brighton ; and assuming the 
positive necessity of draining into the sea, can any better scheme, 
or any improvement of the present plan be devised? We think 
there can, although it is but right to admit that what is doing is 
the best that could be done under existing circumstances, and that 
the works now constructing are only a portion of a scheme not yet 
complete, and to which, there is no doubt, the town authorities 
will add every improvement of which it is capable. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Last week we dealt with photographers in their power of 
copying. What shall we say to their power of producing original 
pictures? This, with merely mechanical and optical means, would 
appear an almost hopeless task, and that attempts of this sort 
usually fail is not surprising. Rejlander has, however, produced 
some very clever things ; not so thoroughly perfect as we could 
wish, but fine indications worthy of high rank. Rejlander has all 
the genius for seizing on thorough artistic incidents ; he groups his 
figures and poises them with admirable skill, raises somehow 'n his 
subjects the very look, action, and point required, and catches the 
happy moment with the quickness of the lightning flash. But he 
is to us rather a slovenly chemist and spotty manipulator. These 
are harder terms than he deserves, for perhaps it 1s that the sub- 
jects of his witty or genre pictures and the way they are handled 
make us angry with the artist for not surmounting the defects 
photography itself is heir to. Who can look at his “ Participle- 
catching” and his “ Participle-caught,” and not enjoy it as much 
as one of Hunt’s quaint water-colours? You see the boy’s hand 
stealing gradually towards the fly ; then you can almost hear the 
insect buzzing in it. In his “ At Work,” “ At Rest,” “At Play,” 
you comprehend alike the grey-haired grandpapa and the flaxen- 
haired child. His “ Street Fiddler” and his “ Night in Town” are 
powerfully painful—the “dark within and light without” comes 
touchingly from the blind woman’s sightless eyes ; while the poor 
ragged boy sleeping on the doorstep his comfortless night in town 
becomes the more touching from the incident that gave rise to the 
picture,—“ Take him away,” unfeelingly ordered the well-to-do 
tradesman returning in the small hours of the night from his 
carousal, directing the policeman to the poor shivering outcast. 
“Throw the light of your lanthorn upon him,” said the passing 
photographer; and the poor lad went his way rejoicing with 
half-a-crown in his threadbare pocket, instead of finishing his 
sleep with drunkards and thieves in the station-house. Six times 
on his head fora halfpenny gives the topic for “ A Day in Town ;” 
and good as this is, it is beaten in humour by “ Jim, is it a good 
un ?” in which the ee tiag Sto of the boy as he bites the sixpence 
is exquisite. “The Two Ways of Life” is another composition 
picture by Mr. Rejlander of a more pretentious kind, composed of 
very numerous figures telling the two stories in forcible terms, and 
replete with incidents and expression. : 

at we have so far noticed are what may be called in photo- 
graphy works of high art. There are, however, more familiar 
phases of photography, and these are the more important as it is 
the familiar and common uses of an art that produce the greatest 
and miost extensive effects. Of these, two will instantly occur 
to every mind—the cartes de visite, and the smaller class of 
stereoscopic views. These are not only an industry in themselves, 
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only have been executed by the finest artists, and pictures by any 
but first-rate men would have been valueless. They were little 
likely then to have been produced, and photography may be well 


but have given rise to other extensive businesses in the manufac- 
ture of albums and hand-stereoscopes. The small portraits known 
under the former title should not be regarded in the aspect of 
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supplanters of the fine miniatures of the old school of miniature- 
painters, although unfortunately they are so, but rather should we 
take a wider view, and regard them as annihilating those disgracers 
of art to whom the less wealthy were forced to apply to gratify 
those desires to preserve something of the forms and faces of those 
who were near and dear. In the olden time it was some parent, 
child, or friend whose features were thus perpetuated ; and how 
common and how deep were the regrets in many a breast that 
nothing more like the departed remained! Now the humblest 
amongst us may cherish the remembrance of parent or child ; and 
in the setting of life, in the space of a pocket-book, we can enter, 
visually at least, again into the presence of long-lost friends, and 
recur to many a long-past scene. The family portrait, too, in 
ponderous golden frame, hanging from the wall, is either ever 
painfully present or familiarly unnoticed ; but the card-like 
photograph comes out in silence and solitude at the holiest 
moments of uninterrupted thought. And so cheap and so facile 
is the photographer’s portrait-taking, that even curiosity, as well as 
affection, can be gratified. 

Mr. Swann’s casket portraits are very pretty and ingenious 
articles, suitable for presents or for mementos of those closer 
friends or relatives of whom we might wish to have some special 
token of remembrance. They are small photographs, carefully 
coloured and mounted on two sides of a glass prism set in a casket 
or case of any size, from that of a chatelaine ornament to three or 
four inches in height ; the effect of the prism being to commingle, 
in a perfectly stereoscopic manner, the two views ; and, on looking 
into the casket, a life-like bust is seen. 

The numerous views of places and scenery, especially the stereo- 
scopic ones, are sources of great instruction and knowledge, and 
amongst the most entertaining and beneficial amusements ever 
introduced into our homes. Of these, those by Wilson of 
Aberdeen are pre-eminent for every artistic and pictorial quality 
—as witness his “ Hawthornden,”’ “Lower Fall of Moness, 
Aberfeldy,” “ A Bit in the Trosachs,” “ Ben A’on—Loch Katrine,” 
“A Bank of Ferns,” “Lincoln Cathedral,” “Stonehenge,” and 
“TLand’s End.” The Stereoscopic Company supply us with fine 
American scenes: “The Broadway, New York,” “ Wall-street,” 
“Hudson River,” “Mountain Gorge in the Catskill,” “ Niagara,” 
and with views in Canada; and from this and other sources, 
we can obtain pictures of other lands, to study the physical 





allowed to do for us without envy what artists would not ; and 
while art can give us pictures beyond the best efforts of the chemist 
and optician, her followers should be rather urged to grander efforts 
than to jealousy by the near approach to her realm which modern 
photographers have by the most earnest efforts attained. 

The trade in small photographs is enormous. We were informed 
by one wholesale house that their monthly sale was 50,000, and this 
rate could hardly be exceptional. The power, therefore, for good in 
this branch of industry must be therefore vast indeed. 

That there is a tendency springing up to collect photographic 
views of geographical places, physical scenery, and the finest archi- 
tectural buildings, is shown by the “latest novelties” in photo- 
graph-albums. Some of the charming views by Wilson are of very 
suitable size—6 inches by 4 inches—for illustrative purposes, such 
as the series he has just executed of “Windsor Castle” and 
“ Roslyn Abbey,” the sharpness, precision, aerial pemeeesy, and 
details of which are rendered with the greatest skill. 

Special collections of stereoscopic photographs of any particular 
class of subjects or objects would also present valuable as well as 
entertaining results, and introduced in social parties would give 
rise to much interesting conversation and mutual instruction. 
Without attempting to develop any new or useful branches of the 
great trade in photography, we are satisfied now, while publishers 
are despatching their photographic artists in various directions 
for new views for the coming season, with pointing out the mines 
of wealth that at present lie unworked in the publishers’ port- 
folios, and to the stock of which every day’s labours are adding. 
Amongst the first incomings of these labours for the approaching 
season we have already seen some magnificent views in Rome, 
Venice, Florence, and Pisa, by the Bissons, imported by M. Victor 
dela Rue. All these are large in size, and many, for there are 
fifty in all, are of subjects familiar to us through pictures and 
prints,—such as the “ Palace of St. Mark at Venice,” the “ Leaning 
Tower of Pisa,” the “Cathedral of Milan,’—beside which they 
may be well placed for comparison when the evident veracity of 
these new views of old subjects will not be their least valuable 
feature, The “ Arc des Orfévres,” the “ Three Columns of Jupiter 
Stator,” the “ Basilica of Constantine,” and the full view of 
“St. Peter's in Rome ;” the beautiful details of the “ Gate of La 
Loggia,” and the “Central Entrance of St. Mark, in Venice ;” 
the exquisite minutie of the panels of the Baptistery gates 


(fifteenth century); the “ Campo Santo” in Pisa, in this series, 
will assuredly reckon amongst the finest productions of these 
accomplished artists. 


geography and geology of places we could never have the time nor 
funds to visit. 

ut all the branches of photography, except portraits and 
the trade in views along the usual tourists’ routes, are at present 
desultory and capricious in production and sale, although we think 
it only wants some few practical suggestions to turn the vast amount 
of material produced to useful and practical ends. The illustration 
of favourite authors or special subjects with reliable photographs 
even of the ordinary kinds, would be far preferable employment 
than potochomanie for young ladies, and even men of intellect 
and science would not charge efforts in this way as useless and 


idle. A bible illustrated with photographs of the Holy Land, | 
Egypt, and of objects referred to in its stirring passages, would | IN a report on Petroleum Gas, Mr. G. Bower, of Hunts, a gas con- 
tractor, states that it gives less heat than coal-gas, costs much more, 


be a great inducement to its study. by the young, and _profit- : . . . 
but gives a finer light, and is devoid of such noxious ingredients 


ably instructive to many of maturer years. A geography illus- . . . : . 
trated with nature-printed views of foreign lands, mountains, | ®§ sulphide of carbon, &c., with which coal-gas is more or less 7 








Tue electric light has been adapted for surgical purposes. A great 
difficulty in many operations is the want of light, and by means 
of a small vacuum tube, bent into a helix or screw, a kind of luminous 
cylinder is formed, which may be introduced into very narrow cavities. 
Carburetted hydrogen, carbonic, and a hydrochloric acid are used 
in the vacuum tube to produce whiteness in the light. : 
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rivers, and cities would be highly interesting, and even a favourite 
novellist or poet would not lose in attractiveness by being 
intercalated with views of the principal scenes. Any particular 
book or subject might thus be adorned with appropriate views and 
portraits ; just as Mr. Bennett has illustrated his “ Ruined Abbeys 
and Castles on the Wye,” and has made a collection of the prin- 
cipal scenes in Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake.” Mr. Lovell Reeve, 
too, has effectively used photographs in Mr. Piazzi Smythe’s 
“ Teneriffe,” and is doing so now in his “ Biographies of Eminent 
Men.” The two portraits of Carlyle and Tennyson by Mr. Jef- 
fery, about double the size of ordinary cartes-de-visite, are very 
good, and of an admirable size for books or collections of biogra- 
phies. They form, we believe, part of a series to be published by 
Messrs. Marion. 

A fashion of this kind, for illustrating books and journals, 
would involve the necessity of publishers selling their views un- 
mounted. The present cards are liable to be lost and to get 
damaged, which would not be the case if the views were pasted 
like prints in a scrap-book, diary, or volume. It may be well, 
however, to remind those who may take a fancy for our sugges- 
tion, that mounted photographs can be easily unmounted. They 
are fastened on to the cardboard with starch—common paste 
being deleterious—and, by simple immersion in warm water, 
can be safely peeled off without injury and then remounted in the 
pee manner. At present, no unmounted photographs can be 

ought unless by special order ; but the Messrs. Marion, of Soho- 
square, are contemplating the issue in that state of the very fine 
series of views in Spain taken not long ago by the late Mr. 
Clifford, and which remarkably confirm the opinion we entertained 
of the value of photography in architecture. Some of the objects 
selected by Mr. Clifford in his “Scramble through Spain” are 
perfectly marvellous for their intricacy of detail, as, for example, 
the tracery of the door of the Hall of Justice at Grenada, the court 
of the “Casa de Pilatos”—a palace built in the 16th century 
by Don Guzignez de Ribera,—and some details of the principal 
courts of the Alcazar in Seville. Such elaborate subjects could 








contaminated. 


Mr. W. Crookes, F.R.S., has reprinted for private distribution his 
recent communication to the Philosophical Magazine. The statements 
and evidence given are decisive in proving him the discoverer of the 
metal Thallium. 


THE germ of a very important advance in surgery seems to have 
been sown in the hospitals of Paris. M. Raymond, a young physician, 
in a thesis recently submitted to the French Faculty of Medicine, put 
forth the opinion, founded on chemical analysis, that “ gangrene con- 
sisted essentially in the diminution or absence of the oxygen necessary 
to the integrity of the life of a tissue.” Dr. Raynaud has utilized 
this idea by enveloping in oxygen gas, by means of suitable apparatus, 
the gangrenous foot of a patient seventy-five years of age, whose toe 
was already mortified. The gangrene is said to have been arrested, 
and the foot to have resumed a healthy state. Other cures, it is 
stated, have since been accomplished. 


Tue new volume of the Transactions of the Ethnological Society 
has been published during the past week by Mr. Murray. It contains 
very valuable papers by Mr. Crawfurd, the Bishop of Labuan, Professor 
Owen, Mr. Bollaert, Professor Tagore, Mr. Spencer St. John, Mr. 
Poole, Mr. 8. J. Mackie, Dr. Clarke, and Mr. Thomas Wright. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AUGUST METEORS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 


Str,—The following results of a few accurate observations of the 
recent August meteors may interest those of your readers who 
witnessed the brillfant display of the 10th of August last. A number 
of meteors appeared on that evening exceeding in brightness any of 
the fixed stars; and duplicate observations were secured by several 
observers in the south and east of England, who devoted themselves 
on this occasion to the difficult problem of “‘ shooting-stars.” The 
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publication of these results in the pages of your widely-circulated 
journal will be a favour highly esteemed by those who engaged 
generally in this task with less prospects of success than the event 
shows that they might have entertained. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
ALEXANDER §. HERSCHEL, 


Collingwood, August 21, 1863. 


Chart of Meteors doubly observed in England from the 8th to the 12th 
August, 1863 :— 

















Meteor 1.—As bright as Jupiter. Aug. 8th, 10h. 59m. p.m. (G.M.T.). 
From lat. N. 50° 20’, long. E. 3° 50’, to lat. N. 50° 7’, long. E. 0° 34’. 
From 142 to 71 miles high. Velocity 47 miles per second. This 
meteor traversed 50° of the sky, and left a luminous streak upon the 
whole of its course. 


Meteor 2. Brighter than Jupiter or Venus. Aug. 10th, 9h. 23m. 
p.M. (G.M.T.). From lat. N. 50° 46’, long. W. 0° 47’, to lat. N. 49° 35’, 
long. W. 2° 7’. From 71 to 58 miles high. Velocity 35 miles per 
second. The paths obtained from three separate observations differ 
nowhere more than five miles from the path adopted. This meteor 
spanned the English Channel from shore to shore in three seconds of 
time, and left a streak of light upon the last part of its flight which 
remained visible 4} minutes in a telescope of very moderate power. 


Meteor 3.—As bright as Jupiter. Aug. 10th, 9h. 364m. p.m. (G.M.T.). 





lat. N. 50° 40’, long. W. 0° 55’. From 122 to 86 miles high. The 
velocity was not more than 50 miles in a second. 


A fire-ball was also seen to burst at London, and by the officers of 
the Hastings Division of Coastguards, at 12h. 5m. p.m. (G.M.T.), on 
the night of the 9th of August, in lat. N. 50° 42’, long. W. 0° 9’, at 
44 miles above the sea. It came from the E.N.E., and a report was 
heard at Hastings, but the course remains undetermined. 


A globe completely filled with flame, more bright than that of 
ordinary street-lights, should be from 4 to 5 feet in diameter to 
dispense the light of any of the foregoing shooting stars. Many of 
the largest, nevertheless, escaped the notice of attentive observers. 
The stream attained its maximum on the 10th of August last, between 
the hours of 10 p.m. and midnight, and was comparatively insignificant 
on the previous and succeeding evenings. It emanated from a point in the 
direction of the star B of Cameleopardalus, but several of the meteors 
moved also from a lower point of the sky. An approach to uniformity 
in the heights of extinction of the meteors makes it probable that an 
aerial stratum (during the calm condition of the atmosphere which 
prevailed) existed from 60 to 70 miles above the surface of the earth, 
and aided a formation which was observed of patches of fading light 
separated from the remainder of the streak, near the points of dis- 
appearance of the brightest scintillations. A. 8. H. 





APPLICATION OF THE SPECTROSCOPE TO THE MANU. 
FACTURE OF BESSEMER STEEL. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 
Dear Sir,—A few months ago I saw a paragraph in some of the 


| journals stating that an attempt was being made to analyse the gas 


escaping during the manufacture of cast steel, by means of a series of 


| spectra obtained from the light given out during their combustion. 


From lat. N. 49° 53’, long. W. 2° 6’, to lat. N. 49° 20’, long. W. 2° 42’. | 


From 114 to 73 miles high. Velocity 36 miles per second. A meteor 
similar to No. 2, but less bright, and the streak less permanent. Both 
these meteors appeared to sparkle in their flight. 


Meteor 4.—Brighter than Sirius, with ruddy light. Aug. 10th, 
10h. 7}m. p.m. (G.M.T.). From lat. N. 51° 48’, long. E. 1° 52’, to lat. 
N. 51° 8, long E. 0° 48’. From 131 to 66 miles high. Velocity 
75 miles per second. A streak remained upon the whole length of 
path. The height at first appearance, and the velocity, were possibly 
exaggerated by uncertainties during the first moments of the meteor’s 
apparition. 

Meteor 5.—A meteor of yellow colour and planetary brightness. 
Aug. 10th, 10h. 11m. 2s. p.m. (G.M.T.). From lat. N. 51° 44’, long. E. 
1° 52’, to lat. N. 91° 6, long. E. 0° 49’. From 105 to 52 miles high. 
Velocity 41 miles per second. The paths from three independent 
observations differ nowhere 5 miles from the mean path of the flight 
adopted in this place. The diagram represents the sketches of the 
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flight as they were drawn over Cepheus, Cygnus, and Pegasus, at the 
three stations of Hawkhurst, Greenwich, and Hampton, in Middlesex. 
The streak of the meteor was interrupted for one or two degrees near 
the termination of its flight, both parts of the streak remaining visible 
for five or six seconds of time after the disappearance of the meteor. 


Meteor 6.—As bright as Venus, clear white. Aug. 10th, 10h. 18m. 50s. 
P.M. (G.M.T.). From lat. N. 51° 28’, long. E. 0° 3’, to lat. N. 50° 50’, 
long. W. 0° 29’. From 79 to 58 miles high. Velocity 38 miles per 
second. The meteor was carefully observed between Cranford and 
a and the velocity is probably not far from the truth in this 
instance. 


Meteor 7.—A fire-ball (entered upon the map) was observed, at 
12h. Om. 15s. p.m. (G.M.T.), on the night of the 11th Ang.; at 
Ramsgate and at Weston-super-Mare respectively, to start from Vega 
Lyre, and the star 6 in Andromeda, illuminating all objects with 
powerful diffused light. From lat. N. 51° 15’, long. W. 2° 2’, to 


Can you or any of the readers of your excellent journal inform me 
whether those interesting experiments have been successful, or 
whether any account of them has been published? In fact, any 
information respecting them would greatly oblige me. 

I enclose my card, and beg to remain, 

Yours truly, SPECTRUM. 
Stratford, 23rd Aug., 1803. 


[No detailed statement of Professor Roscoe’s experiments upon the 
application of the spectroscope to the manufacture of Bessemer steel 
has been published, but a short account was given by him to the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, which has been 
published in their “ Proceedings,” and the same notice appeared in 
the Philosophical Magazine for April last. The application is most 
thoroughly successful, and is in constant operation in the largest steel 
manufactory in Sheffield. The point at which it is necessary to stop 
blowing can be most accurately and distinctly rendered visible.— 
Ep. L. RB. ] 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





RAILWAY COMPANIES’ PROSPECTS. 


We may candidly admit that we have enrolled ourselves amon 
the class of individuals who profess to regard railway stocks an 
railway debentures as some of the soundest investments extant. 
Through the shortcomings of directors and boards of management, 
the dividend capacities of the principal great lines have never 
been properly developed ; but that has arisen chiefly from the 
inactivity of shareholders themselves, and the course of com- 
petition and warfare which the executive, deaf to quiet remon- 
strance, have precipitately followed. Although movements have 
occasionally been made in which proprietors have sought to stay 
the ruthless extravagance of constructing new branches, supportin 
subsidiary undertakings, and contesting every inch of groun 
supposed to attract the notice of any neighbouring company, they 
have scarcely ever been sufficiently strong to effect an impression 
calculated to curb the restless activity of those whose object it was to 
perpetuate this system of maladministration. Most people can 
remember the terrible feuds between the London and North- 
Western and the Great Western railways on the question of the 
gauge and other auxiliary differences of those two rival enterprises, 
when they might in reality be said to have resolved themselves 
into a personal quarrel between Secretary Creed on the one hand 
and Secretary Saunders on the other, and when the directors, as 
well as the shareholders, after waste and extravagance of no mean 
character, embittering for years the progress of the struggle, 
desired to see an end to the whole of this fatal antagonism. 


Later, there was the South-Western embroilinent, succeeded by 
the Eastern Counties and the Eastern Union, the South-Eastern, 
and London and Chatham and Dover, squabbles, each and all 
benefiting the public vastly at the expense of the poor deluded 
| shareholders ; and though these disturbances to traffic and fares 
| took place on the alleged ground of the necessity of adoptin 
measures for self-protection, they were in a great degree aggravat 
by the introduction of the element of personal pique which inter- 





fered with their speedy adjustment. Happily these differences, 
| though not before the prices of the stock seriously suffered, have 
| at length worn themselves out, and the directors and their satellites, 
having even at an advanced hour seen the manifest impolicy of 
their proceedings, are severally and distinctly admitting the error 





of their way, and, like naughty boys at school when discovered in 
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flagrante delicto, promising amendment for the future. It is cer- 
tainly time that a path of amendment was entered upon, and there 
is good reason to believe that had not symptoms of an alteration in 
this respeet been exhibited three or four months ago, we should 
have found the railway market in a very different situation to that 
in which it now stands, 


The railway meetings of the half-year, as far as general criticism 
is concerned, may be said to be completed, and, on the whole, it 
must be allowed the salient features presented are much more 
encouraging than could have been anticipated. First of all comes 
the recognition of the desirableness of a peace policy commenced 
at the London and North-Western and the London and South- 
Western assemblies, the fruits of prayers in connection therewith 
long ably enunciated by Mr. Moon and Captain Mangles. The 
relinquishing of this insatiate desire for territory must be accom- 
panied by most favourable consequences. It will dissipate those 
unhappy jealousies which have been aroused in the hearts of neigh- 
bouring directors ; it will allow the respective boards to concentrate 
their energies upon the proper consolidation and re-arrangement of 
traffic ; it will prevent needless litigation and expense ; and finally, 
it must materially assist to recruit revenue. Fortunate it is that 
railway directors have ruled long enough to acknowledge what the 
outside public have for some time perceived ; viz, that competition 
springing from this source has done more to damage the inherent 
value of this class of negotiable property than anything else. Next 
in order comes the strong disposition exhibited by the various boards 
to economize expenditure ; and associated with this is the healthy 
desire of keeping it in proper proportion with the revenue obtained, 
and not forcing it beyond due bounds. There are, of course, excep- 
tional instances in which additional outlay may produce returns ; 
but any consideration of the kind should be conducted with a view 
to secure permanent, and not chance profit, such as has previously 
disfigured railway management. With diminished costs for Par- 
liamentary contests, and a studied determination not to interfere 
with other lines unless it can be unhesitatingly proved that vested 
interests are jeopardized, the extent of the favourable effect cannot 
be immediately estimated. The example set will have such weight 
throughout railway circles, that its influence, though slow-spreading, 
will eventually be most potent. Traffic in the Lancashire and 
northern districts has naturally been largely interfered with through 
the continuance of the cotton dearth ; but discouraging as this 
seems to be, more hopeful prospects are entertained, in consequence 
of the abundance of the harvest. The more we read and the more 
we see, the more incontestable is the proof of the important bearing 
of the crops upon the position and prices of railway property ; and 
if, as is predicted, we are to have a succession of years of plenty, 
then indeed, with only a moderate revival of trade, will the future 
of these undertakings, in a pecuniary sense, be assured. It seems 
rather surprising that many of the chairmen of the late railway 
meetings have lost sight of this fact ; and although it may have 
escaped them to mention it, owing to the pressure of local events 
in relation to their particular lines, still the circumstance is of 
— importance that it ought to be ever present to their 
minds. 


With regard to traffic generally, it has made considerable advance; 
considering the adverse times that we have recently passed through. 
The revenue from goods could not fail to be injured—owing to the 
depression in business—especially in the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester, Leeds, Yorkshire, and the adjacent districts. Passenger 
revenue has likewise fared badly, because the excursion trips could 
not be patronized, when the great mass of the population was in a 
state approaching famine, not possessing the means of even buying 
bread. It must, therefore, be considered next to a marvel that 
railway management in the aggregate has brought out the satis- 
factory dividends announced, particularly throughout the regions 
of Lancashire and the North. Turning in other directions, the 
appearances are still more cheering. Goods and passenger traffic 
in the localities surrounding London and stretching into the South- 
Western, the London and North-Western, and the South-Eastern 
Counties, seem only to have been partially checked by the inactivity 
of trade ; but they are again steadily rising, and when placed in 
contrast with the results of the International Exhibition, make a 
very tolerable comparison. The South-Eastern railway especially 
stands out prominently in this respect. It has been largely benefited 
by its restored relations with the London, Chatham, and Dover. 
There is a higher dividend, its fares have been placed on a more 
equitable foundation, and we are just now in the best period of its 
season’s traffic. Surely, when such flattering results accrue from re- 
turning the sword to the scabbard, and holding out the hand of good 
fellowship, no small divisions ought again to be allowed to stimulate 
angry feeling. If permanent peace and friendly association can be 
guaranteed among the majority of railway undertakings, no good 
reason can exist why their different stocks and shares shall not 
become more marketable than ever. It was not to be supposed 
that Parliamentary authority and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should escape some amount of animadversion in the course of the 
discussion. The fiscal responsibilities to which railways are liable, 
the rating and assessment, and the further attempts to lay them 
under contribution, were debated in a quiet and good-humoured 
spirit. It is evident, however, from the tone adopted, that Mr. 
Gladstone will next year, if he continues in power, have something 
stronger to cope with, should any fresh assault be contemplated in 
the shape of taxation ; and he should therefore be prepared for 
vigorous resistance to any schemes he may bring forward likely to 
affect this influential interest. The conduct of Parliament in 








exercising a vigilant supervision of bills introduced would seem to 
meet the approval of the best railway authorities ; and if this: plan 
had been adopted years since, it would have arrested the cameer of 
many doubtful enterprises, and preserved a much greater amount 
of harmony in railway circles than has hitherto been witnessed. 

Looking generally at the results of the railway meetings of the 
first six months, they present three conclusions in favour of vested 
interests and the future value of this kind of investment. In the 
first place, there is a laudable anxiety to make the most of these 
properties in a dividend shape for the benefit of the shareholders. 
In the next place, the abandonment of an aggressive policy must 
lead to advantageous consequences, through the development of 
traffic and the due regulation of expenditure. And, in the third 
place, if railway directors are true to themselves and their con- 
stituents, railway shareholders will possess greater confidence in 
their management, and endeavour, through reciprocal interest, to 
support them in the maintenance of their policy. If, consequently, 
there should be no great financial disturbance in the winter months 
—and symptoms are certainly less discouraging than they were, 
thanks to the weather and an abundant harvest — the next 
great legitimate investment movement will be in the railway 
market. This is not the simple opinion of one individual, but the 
well-considered impression of those who have a great stake in, and 
are thoroughly mixed up with, this class of property. Although 
recently, during the excitement of the great game of speculation in 
foreign stocks and miscellaneous shares, railway securities have been 
comparatively neglected, they have maintained an average firmness ; 
and, now the stream will in all probability set in this direction, we 
hope to see activity without ephemeral animation, a rise in prices 
without inflation, and a steady equilibrium preserved in the 
advance, till the issue of the next six months’ working shall have 
been ascertained. 








Tue Bank directors made no alteration in the rate of discount 
on Thursday. Gold still flows into the Bank. About £130,000 
was purchased on that day, in addition to the £290,000 sent in 
during the week. 


Money on first-class paper fetches 4 per cent. The West-end 
bankers have, at the last moment, appeared as borrowers, while 
advances in English stocks rate as high as 34 to 4 per cent. The 
rates of continuation for a fortnight on foreign stocks and railway 
shares have been comparatively low. The half-monthly settlements 
have passed over in a satisfactory manner. 

Consols have been firm throughout the week at 934 to } for 
money, and 93} to # for the account. Late on Thursday the final 
values were rather firmer, at 934 to # and 93% to 4 respectively. 


The tone of foreign stocks is rather more favourable. Spanish, 
Greek, and Mexican, continue to be most extensively dealt in. 
After this account a further improvement is expected. There is 
likewise a fresh ran upon Turkish Consolidés. The appearance of 
the railway share market is very satisfactory. The tendency among 
the principal descriptions is decidedly towards advance. 


A curious report is current. It is said, among the arrangements 
in the will of the late Mr. J. W. Gilbart, of the London and 
Westminster Bank, is a provision of £3,000 to meet the necessary 
expenses of erecting a statue to himself. The request will be car- 
ried out in strict accordance with the testator’s wishes, and will 
be placed in Norwood cemetery. 
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